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Phrenology Manifested Through Character. 


A PHRENOGRAPH OF MR. EUGENE JEPSON. 


FROM A PERSONAL EXAMINATION, 


One of the aims of the JouRNAL is 
to point out differences in character, to 
examine details, to make comparisons, 
to draw conclusions, to gather facts, to 
observe what points correlate, and how 
we can differentiate between characters. 
We prove in the following remarks how 
near the correlation comes to the actual 
life, without previous knowledge of the 
subject. 

The question is often asked, “ How 
does the mind manifest itself?” We 
will try and answer the question in the 
following sketch of Mr. Eugene Jepson, 
who has been an editor, vocalist, business 
man, and is now a dramatic artist, and 
will probably become a successful lawyer 
before he closes his career. 

This gentleman has been blessed by 
Nature with a fine combination of tem- 
peraments, which favors harmony of ac- 
tion, of work and thought. He is not 
a man to go to great extremes, and yet 
his brain being large, active, and of fine 
quality it is inclined to take the lead. 

Had he not a good constitution, broad 
shoulders, and recuperative power as 
well as a favorable arterial system to 


generate new blood and throw off a 
healthy influence, he would feel the in- 
convenience of the size and activity of 
his brain more than he does. If he had 
a diminutive body, with one hundred 
and fifty pounds in weight, with his 
size of brain, he would materially suffer, 
but Nature has been kind to him; he 
has probably inherited his vital temper- 
ament from his mother, and his mental 
temperament from his father. His head 
measures, in circumference, 23 inches, 
by 15} in height, and 144 inches in 
length. His weight is 200 pounds. 

He is not wholly masculine or pos- 
tive, for he has the feminine elements 
sufficiently developed to give tenderness, 
feeling, susceptibility of mind, and ex- 
perience in understanding the charac- 
teristics of others. 


HUMAN NATURE. 


To sum up his character in one point, 
we should say that above every other 
characteristic that he possessed (al- 
though others are very strong), his Hu- 
man Nature stands out at the head, giv- 
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ing him ability to read’ people as they 
come and go; and intuitional judgment 
which is able to take men as they are 
and to reproduce them in the drama 
or in literature. If he were interpreting 
character in any way, or if he were play- 
ing a part, or describing the character of 
anyone in a novel, his faculty of Human 
Nature would enable him to “ unravel ” 
character; thus, we can truly say that 
this is one of the most prominent char- 
acteristics that he possesses. 


SYMPATHY. 


Another power is hisstrong Sympathy 
for humanity; he cannot very well live 


without touching other lives—seeing ” 


their wants, knowing their require- 
ments, and doing all he can to assist 
them in the best possible way. He is a 
philanthropist without knowing it; he 
may not give away large sums of money 
as Mr. Carnegie does, but there are many 
philanthropists in the world who do not 
do that. He gives thought and sympa- 
thy, and what is something he cannot 
define—his personal magnetism. He 
has inherited his Sympathy from his 
mother, as we said; consequently, the 
definiteness of his mind seems to be able 
to catch the wants not of a few, but of 
the many. He has not a small mind 
that looks with a narrow view at things, 
but he takes a large and comprehensive 
idea of things which seems to permeate 
into the surrounding lives of others; and 
so, when men begin to talk about what 
they have done, he says, “ What have 
you done for vour brethren?” He looks 
upon a man as being one atom of the 
great whole, and he cannot Jook at the 
immensity of things without looking at 
the innermost character of the atom. 


RELIGIOUS NATURE. 


His head is particularly high, and 
his moral brain must have been in- 
fluential in forming his character; he 
has a very strong tendency to examine 
into his own conduct, and has not 
needed the criticisms of the head of any 
church, for he has taken upon himself 
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-the task of examining his own views of 


life and religion. He is not sectarian— 
he sees there are many avenues in the 
following out of a large and fruitful life, 
and is not disposed to cramp every person 
into one groove, but will show charity 
for those who differ from him; he is in- 
clined to be consistent in his views with 
regard to a religious life. His broad and 
liberal views would keep him from be- 
ing a sectarian minister. Because a man 
does not agree with him in every minor 
point, he does not say he will have noth- 
ing to do with him, but he looks upon 
him with psychological interest and 
weighs his opinion with his own. 


WIT. 


The seriousness of moral ethics he 
combines with intellectual wit. He can 
catch the humor and pathos of life at 
the same time; can draw upon both 
avenues of thought. If he were enter- 
taining his friends he would not simply 
amuse them all the evening, but when 
he had put them into a good humor he 
would then introduce some phase of life 
that would make them think of the seri- 
ous, moral, and relative value of humor. 
He does not believe in coarse wit nor 
comical sentiment, but he does believe 
in the higher expression of humor, and 
likes to hear a fine debate where each 
combatant is fired with wit. Were he a 
lawyer he would use wit as a means for 
bringing out evidence; he would dis- 
miss a case from court through his power 
in this direction, like the celebrated 
Mr. Choate. What he said would be ef- 
fective and to the point; it would be 
logical and intellectual. 


COMPARISON. 


His comparative power is very active; 
wherever he goes he draw comparisons; 
wherever he is he notices how one man 
differs from another, and how one work 
correlates in its construction with an- 
other. Thus, if he were in business, the 
best part for him to take would be where 
he could manage, direct, and superin- 
tend the work. He is not so well adapt- 
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ed to the minor part—the details—but 
he is admirably fitted to take the posi- 
tion where he could oversee and control 
others. 


MECHANICAL SKILL. 


Mechanical skill is not deficient—the 
power that invents, the ability that con- 
trives and devises ways and means has 
had its voice in moulding his character. 
He is not probably a mechanic or an 
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beauty in the smallest and tiniest thing 
in nature; neither does he pass by that 
which is magnificent and sublime; the 
grandeur of the ocean, the roar of Niag- 
ara, the beauty of the heavens on a star- 
light night, all appeal to and inspire him 
with a love for nature. 
VERSATILITY OF TALENT. 
One characteristic is very noticeable; 
namely, his versatility of mind and ca- 











MR. EUGENE JEPSON, DRAMATIC ARTIST. 


engineer, but he certainly has the power 
to understand the affinity of things; and 
were he an editor or journalist, one to 
superintend editorial work for the press, 
or were he placed where he had to cor- 
rect copy and look over manuscript for 
publication, his eye would at once de- 
tect where a sentence was not complete 
or perfect in construction; he could be- 
come an expert in such a line of thought. 


SUBLIMITY. 


Sublimity makes him talk with elo- 
quence; he does not fail to see the 


pacity to doa variety of work; he can 


-change his thought through the day 


from one department to another with- 
out feeling any inconvenience; he can 
finish off a line of work and lay it down 
and take up the next point that is on 
his programme, or he could even be in- 
terrupted during the day from following 
out a certain line of thought, yet he 
would go back to the thought that he 
had in mind after his interruption; this 
is because he has will-power, which 
gives him steadiness of mind and char- 
acter; and yet, his Continuity not be- 
ing large, makes him delight in seeing 
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one friend and then another; of taking 
up one subject and dealing with it, and 
laying it down for the next. 

Few men have so much power in 
these two directions—first, in mapping 
out a large programme, and secondly, in 
seeing that it is carried out; thousands 
of men do the first, but few do both. 
The emphasis of Firmness helps him to 
make up his mind to do a thing and do 
it thoroughly. Difficulties in his way 
never disturb him; yet, he has not the 
hardness of mind that comes from large 
Combativeness; he has not an irritable 
mind, but rather a mind %o win. It will 
be a noticeable fact that he will have his 
own way and be his own master, but 
he knows how to get the former without 
offending others. Thus, if he were on 


a committee or board of works he would 
be chairman, and would be the man to 
have the first and last word to say, be- 
cause others would give him that priv- 
ilege. If he proposed a subject that was 
new, and only one of that committee 
agreed with him, he would wait until he 


had got every member of that board 
with him before he finally put the prop- 
osition before them all. He would wait 
his time; he would allow his ideas to 
percolate into the minds of others, and 
thus would clench his point and would 
“hit the nail square on the head,” and 
would make a good politician—one to 
control, and one to sway the interests of 
others. There is not what we may call 
an officious manner about him, that 
would set itself up and make other men 
think that he were having his own way 
in a matter, but he would plan his ideas 
in such a way that each one would feel 
his own importance, and on that account 
he would carry men with him. That 
is a characteristic in him which, we 
judge, has been noticed by others in a 
marked degree, because it is so strong 
an element. 


AS A PHYSICIAN. 


As a physician, he would know how 
to understand his various patients, and 
it would be almost a wonder if he did 
not want to become a specialist, for he 
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has so much of the insight necessary to 
diagnose disease and balancing power 
that he is always able to sum up the 
weaknesses and strength of men. In 
fact, he is a true physician in many ways, 
even if he has never studied medicine. 
He has the healthy magnetic power that 
always benefits those that are suffering; 
he would only have to go into the sick- 
room for fifteen minutes and they, his 
friends, would give the same verdict 
that we have. His temperamental 
powers act together, giving harmony 
and sympathy, and a clear perception of 
what to say and how to say it in a sick- 
room. But his sympathies might be too 
strong to allow him to be constantly with 
the sick. He would enter into their 
troubles almost too much. 


MEMORY. 


He possesses a wonderful Memory, 
which must serve him in many ways. 


IDEALITY. 


In the line of art he has a strong de- 
velopment of Ideality, Sublimity, and 
Spirituality, which enable him to show 
keen imagination and power to appre- 
ciate the beautiful in nature and art; 
thus, if he were a connoisseur of art and 
an artistic representative of things, he 
would be in his element, and it would 
not be surprising if this phase of his 
character showed itself very distinctly at 
times. We see the possibility in him of 
the various powers of his mind having 
influence at different periods of his life, 
for he is not a one-sided man with one 
idea. He is talented in many ways, and 
has more ideas than he knows what to 
do with, and consequently, it is almost 
imperative for him to follow out cer- 
tain lines and distinct inclinations at the 
various stopping-places in his life. We 
all have halting-points, where we look 
back and see what we have done, and 
when he comes to the fifth or sixth turn 
he will find that he has been following 
out his abilities in different directions for 
influencing the lives of others. 
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ENERGY. 


He is an executive man who can get 
through a great deal of work in a short 
space of time, but he has very little 
hardness of mind; he would make a good 
president for the 8S. P. C. A. He does 
not believe in war or fighting, but 
thinks differences should be decided by 
arbitration rather than by war. 


SOCIABILITY. 


His social brain knits him to the in- 
tellectual world through kinship; intel- 
lectually and socially he forms his 
friendships; consequently, they are not 
limited; he could not live in four walls 
or keep his mind there; the world be- 
longs to him and the people init. There 
is not a particle of jealousy in his nature. 

If he has travelled much, he has, 
probably, left a friend in Melbourne, an- 
other in London, one in Queenstown or 
Chicago, or different places where he has 
visited, for he cannot go anywhere with- 
out giving a little of himself to those 
whom he meets. He cannot forget his 
friends as he goes along in the world; 
we know of persons who can do this, but 
it is not possible in his nature, and, con- 
sequently, he has linked together the 
people he has met and whose lives he has 
touched in almost every section of the 
world he has visited. He ought to 
travel; he would appreciate its benefits, 
and as an ethnologist he would com- 
pare many of the excellencies that he 
found in the Englishman as compared 
with the American, and the American as 
compared with the Englishman, and so 
throughout the nationalities. 


LANGUAGE. 


We wish that he would use his speak- 
ing-powers so that he would be called to 
come before large audiences. He should 
use his criticisms that others might be 
touched with his sentiments; he should 
use his ideas of humanity to raise and 
elevate those with whom he comes in 
contact (whatever else he decides to do 
in a professional or business life), for, 


2: he matures, he is adding to his store 
ot knowledge, and he will realize more 
and more the force of these remarks; 
he is getting hold of the higher things 
in life and using them for the benefit of 
the masses. 

He is not a man to believe in classes 
and to distinguish between the poor and 
the rich; he believes the poor should 
have just as much thought as the rich; 
and, as judge in a court of equity, he 
would extend as much consideration to 
a poor man as he would to a rich one. 
He is not one to be so easily influenced 
by wealth and station that he could for- 
get justice. 

He appears to have some Anglo-Saxon 
blood in his veins. His head is high in 
its superior region, and the organ of 
Veneration is remarkably developed, 
more so than is possessed by American 
lads of the present day. 


TUNE. 


The musical sense is very keen, and 
his appreciation of melody is such as to 
enable him to detect the light and shade 
in musical effects. If he sang in a choir 
he would be the soloist, for he would 
know how to put feeling into his parts, 
and sing with delicacy. 


HIS MOTHER. 


We think his mother was one who 
thought much of him, and tried to 
mould, train, and develop the best that 
she saw in him. Her influence must 
have been very strong and effective over 
his character. 


SUMMARY. 


He is a little too easy, but when he 
gets to work he works hard. Thus, he 
is a man to mould and influence others, 
to show artistic taste, to interpret char- 
acter, to understand the wants of others, 
and to deal out justice, are some of the 
most important points in his character; 
which characteristics show through his 
Human Nature, Benevolence, Moral 
Nature, Mirthfulness, Constructiveness, 
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Versatility of Talent, Ideality, Execu- 
tive Ability, Language, Veneration, In- 
dependence, and Eventuality. He could 
succeed as a lecturer, editor, specialist in 
law, in the drama, or as a literary critic 
or musician. 

It has been said of him that: In the 
drama, “he at all times avoided the 
danger of the réle in not trying to over- 
do it. The quality of adaptability in his 
impersonation of widely different char- 
acters, from the intensely melodram- 
atic ‘Martel’ in Sardou’s ‘The Mar- 
quis’ to ‘Sir Harcourt Courtley,’ ‘ Sir 
Peter Teazle,’ ‘ Touchstone,’ ‘ Theodore 
Bender,’ ‘Wilkins Micawber,’ and 
other comedy characters, classical and 
modern, have won equal praise, and 
gained for him a deserved prominence 
among the legitimate actors of to-day. 
His work is characterized by sincerity, 
directness, and an appreciation of the 
requirements of the character in hand.” 


J. A. FOWLER. 


At the close of the examination Mr. 
Jepson said: “ Your reading of my 
character and estimate of my capacities 
are remarkabie, in that they tally so 
thoroughly with my past experience, 
that one might almost believe that you 
had known me intimately all my life, 
whereas, we have never met until to- 
day, and I am sure you have had no 
knowledge of me or my work. 

“You credit me with a capacity for 
varied labor, for meeting emergencies, 
and for being able to drop one class of 
work and to enter upon an entirely dis- 
similar task or train of thought, return- 
ing finally to the original undertaking, 
and carrying it to a finish without spe- 
cial mental disturbance or worriment. 
Circumstances have proved the utili- 
zation of such versatility as I possess, 
and I have done that which seemed nec- 
essary at the time, or that which offered, 
and have seldom waited for that which 
seemed most to my liking. 

“ As a youth, I found it most difficult 
to decide what I wished to become, as 
there were several attractive roads open- 
ing before me. 

“First, there was medicine; I took 
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some interest in that, but the contact 
with blood( as in operations) and death 
(which had a horror for me) deterred me 
from entering this profession. 

“Then my friends selected the min- 
istry: I went so far as to make arrange- 
ments to.enter a well-known school of 
theology, but I had certain unorthodox 
ideas of creed and dogma that my elders 
and superiors found it impossible to re- 
move, though I was sincerely earnest in 
my desire to understand and believe 
what those older and experienced men 
believed. I was finally sent home by the 
good president with this admonition: 
‘Go home, my boy; study and pray, and 
when the light comes, come back to us, 
for you will make a good preacher.’ 
Since then, much light has been shed 
upon doubtful subjects, but I never went 
back. 

“ Next, I entered the newspaper busi- 
ness, and served in various capacities, 
successively, from ‘ devil’ to office boy, 
typesetter, mailing-clerk, and assistant 
business manager, concluding as editor 
and published of a weekly paper. 

“ Nature had been generous with me, 
in that she had endowed me with a tenor 
voice of great range and some quality, 
and this gift I had, meantime, utilized 
in a church choir in my native city. 

“About this time ‘popular read- 
ings ’ were in vogue, and I began giving 
readings and concerts with some success. 

“ Next, I was called to New York to 
supply the place of the tenor of the 
Broadway Tabernacle—Mr. Rockwood, 
the well-known photographer—during 
his vacation. This led to an engage- 
ment in another church in the city, and 
I became a New Yorker. 

“ At this period a new—now, well- 
known—comic opera was to be pro- 
duced, and I applied for the principal 
part. The position had been filled, but 
I was Offered a place in the chorus. 
There was a ‘come-down.’ Having 
asked for the ‘ head’ I couldn’t well ac- 
cept the ‘tail,’ and retain any sort of 
dignity, could 1? The matter was com- 
promised, however, in this fashion: I 
was given the position of chorus-master 
at a slight advance in salary over the 
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amount paid to members of the chorus. 
The opera was produced with success, 
but on the third night, the gentleman 
who sang the réle for which I had 
originally applied fell ill, and I was 
given the part, and directed to be ready 
to sing it the following evening. 

“T hurried home from the perform- 
ance and studied until three o’clock next 
morning; then slept until seven. A 
light breakfast and more study till ten, 
and rehearsal at eleven; not a full re- 
hearsal; no company, no orchestra— 
just the pianist and the conductor, be- 
side myself. Well, I got through the 
task, and remained in the part during 
the run of the opera, a period of thir- 
teen weeks. 


“Just here an incident occurred 


which tested my fortitude, and seemed 
to prove that my horror at the sight of 
blood and death was subject to my con- 
trol. 

“ A very dear friend, who lived in the 
same house with me, committed suicide, 
using a revolver, and it was I who found 


him stretched stark and cold upon his 
bed with the weapon still clutched in 
his stiffened fingers. 

“ At sight of him, a sudden calmness 
seemed to possess me; I was not con- 
fused; my brain was clear, and in a most 
methodical manner I attended to all 
the usual and necessary friendly offices; 
but when it was over, my whole mental 
system seemed to relax and I found it 
quite necessary to pull myself together, 
in order to perform my duties at the 
theatre that evening. The faculty you 
noted—that of dropping one line of 
thought and entering fully into another 
—served me well in that instance. 

“ As to the capacity for labor, I have 
found it useful on several occasions dur- 
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ing my professional life. Once, at the 
Lyceum Theatre in London, I was 
called upon to play an important char- 
acter, in one of Augustin Daly’s plays, 
at a few hours’ notice. While with Mar- 
garet Mather, 1 was twice compelled to 
memorize parts at short notice. In one 
instance, I played ‘ Sir Harcourt Court- 
ly’ on twenty-four hours’ notice; and 
at another time I was informed on Fri- 
day night, after performance, that I was 
expected to play ‘ Mercutio,’ in ‘ Romeo 
and Juliet,’ at the matinée the following 
afternoon. Several other cases of the 
kind have come my way, but, though 
I have saved performances by being 
ready; I have no love for such feats, as 
I have before intimated. 

“ At one time, the great West tempt- 
ed me, and I followed Horace Greeley’s 
advice, in part; that is, 1 went West, but 
I didn’t ‘ grow up.’ 

“T gave up the theatre and engaged 
in a manufacturing business in a large 
Western city; the venture proved suc- 
cessful beyond my hopes, but owing to 
an uncongenial partnership, I severed 
the connection and returned to New 
York, and again took up my theatrical 
work. 

“Tt has been my fortune in my stage 
life, to appear in nearly every phase of 
dramatic work. I have been called upon 
to impersonate characters differing wide- 
ly, and compassing, both the tragic and 
comic elements. 

“ Having closed a series of very pleas- 
ant engagements with that charming 
actress and winsome woman, Miss 
Maude Adams, I am about to begin what 
promises to be a most agreeable tour 
with those rare comedians, the Rogers 
brothers, and this will be another varia- 
tion in my experience.” 
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Heredity. 


PART I. 


By Frank S. Weston. 


In the seventies, several books of 
great value on the subject of heredity 
issued from the press, the most impor- 
tant of which were Th. Ribot’s, Gal- 
ton’s, and Maudsley’s. For the last 
twenty years but little progress in 
knowledge has been made; but little 
published on the subject, important as 
It Is. 

The appearance of August Weis- 
mann’s “ Essays on Heredity ” and his 
“Germ-Plasm and Theory of Hered- 
ity ” (1893) has revived interest, and 
since then books and articles in con- 
siderable numbers are at hand. Novel- 
ists have taken up the subject and given 
it prominence. Mr. B. L. Farjeon, in 
“ A Secret Inheritance,” and still more 
pointedly, Mrs. Ward, in “ David 
Grieve,” treat heredity as a funda- 
mental factor in life. A restatement of 
our present knowledge as to heredity 
may not be amiss this time. 

1. THE FACT OF HEREDITY. 
—“ Heredity in its common acceptation 
means that property of an organism by 
which its peculiar nature is transmitted 
to its descendants.” (Weismann, “ He- 
redity,” p. 62.) 

“ Heredity,” says Ribot, “is that bio- 
logical law by which all beings endowed 
with life tend to repeat themselves in 
their descendants.” 

Broadly stated, this means that like 
begets like; that physical traits, mental 
and moral characteristics, even proneness 
to vice and virtue, are imparted from 
parent to offspring. 

Thousands of instances have been col- 
lected to show that such is often the 
case. 

Heredity affects the size and shape 
of the body. Frederick William I. had 
his favorite regiment of giants, whom 
he would not allow to marry women of 
stature inferior to their own. 


Their offspring were gigantic, and 
their descendants are among the most 
superb specimens of physical manhood 
in Europe. 

Heredity influences the internal or- 
ganism—the heart, lungs, stomach, and 
nervous system. Some families con- 
tinue the same conditions for genera- 
tions. 

Longevity runs in families. In some 
the line of three-score-and-ten is almost 
always reached, while others seldom 
have aged members. 

Diseases run in families. One is lia- 
ble to consumption, another to insanity, 
another to rheumatism. Thus the 
pleasures of one generation become the 
curses of the next. The self-indul- 
gences of to-day are draughts on pos- 
terity, payable two or three generations 
hence. Streams of tendency, hot with 
passion and lust, lurid with disease, flow 
from generation to generation. 

The fact of intellectual and moral 
qualities being transmitted is easily veri- 
fied. Children receive from their par- 
ents mental and moral tendencies, and, 
as I believe, “ even the acquired habits 
of life, of intellect of virtue, of vice.” 
(Dr. Elam, “ A Physician’s Problem,” p. 
4). 

President I. F. Cox, of La Grange, 
Ga., was for thirty years at the head of 
a college for women. He has seen pupils 
graduate, receive the congratulations of 
their admirers on commencement night, 
and then drop out of sight. A few years 
later he finds among his new pupils those 
of remarkably familiar features. 

“T often forget myself,” said he, 
“and call them by names which were 
familiar to me years before. They are 
daughters of those who had gone out 
from under my control, and are sent here 
by their mothers to run the same course. 
It is wonderful to see not only the trans- 
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mission of form, figure, and expression, 
but the similarity of acquired habit 
which passes from mother to daughter.” 

Not only were these daughters like 
tueir mothers, but attachments sprung 
up between the daughters of mothers 
who had been similarly devoted to each 
other. The standing of the scholar, 
too, was something remarkable. The 
written record of many a scholar when 
compared to the record of the mother 
for the same period of the mother’s 
school life, was found to be practically 
identical. 

The moral nature is subject to heredi- 
tary law. It is so in the sense that a 
disposition, habit of the will, a condi- 
tion of temperament, may be trans- 
mitted, and become a force so strong as 
to be well-nigh irresistible. 

Professor Pellman, of Bonn Univers- 
ity, took certain persons and traced the 
careers of children to the third and 
fourth generation, in all parts of Ger- 
many. One case was a woman of thiev- 
ish and immoral traits. She was born 
in 1740, and died in 1800. Her de- 
scendants number 834, of whom 709 
were traced from youth to death. Of 
this 709, 106 were born out of wedlock, 
206 were paupers or lived by charity. 
Of the women 181 had a bad character. 
There were 76 criminals, 7 of whom 
were convicted of murder. 

The fact of hereditary transmission 
of parental traits and powers is un- 
doubted. 

The method of this transmission is 
not so clear. The work is all done in 
such a manner that no microscope, be 
it ever so powerful, can observe the 
process. Therefore we have theories and 
speculations in answer to the question 
how? 

Darwin advanced the theory of Pan- 
genesis. Weismann gives us the Germ- 
Plasm theory. Other men of lesser note 
have given other theories, but the meth- 
od of transmission is as much a mystery 
to-day as ever. 

Certain facts are presented to our 
view, and from these have come what 
we call the laws of heredity. That these 
will ke modified and extended by further 
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research is probable, but at the present 
time they represent our best knowledge 
of this mystery of inheritance. 

Ribot, in his book “ Heredity” (p. 
147), lays down four laws: 

1. Direct heredity, where the quali- 
ties of the parents are transmitted to 
the offspring. 

2. Reversional heredity, where the 
qualities are those of ancestors. “It 
occurs frequently between grandfather 
and grandson, grandmother and- grand- 
daughter.” 

3. Indirect heredity, where the quali- 
ties transmitted are those of an uncle, 
aunt, nephew, or niece. 

4. Pre-marital heredity, by which a 
child of a second or third marriage re- 
sembles the husband in a nrevious mar- 
riage. : 

Later students have added three more 
laws. 

5. Co-equal heredity, by which the 
numbers of the two sexes are present in 
substantial equality. 

6. Pre-natal heredity, by which the 
condition of the mother when carrying 
the child becomes its inheritance. 

%. Initial heredity, where the tem- 
porary condition, good or bad, fortunate 
or unfortunate, at the moment of gen- 
eration becomes the inheritance of the 
child. 

The first, fourth, and seventh form of 
heredity are undoubtedly the most pow- 
erful in shaping lives. 

Let us briefly notice each of these 
laws. 

1. DIRECT HEREDITY. — The 
poets Coleridge, father and son, illus- 
trate this principle. The father was 
an opium-eater, and, as a result, he was 
reduced to such a state of mind that he 
said of himself that not only in refer- 
ence to his habit, but in all the relations 
of life his will was utterly powerless. 
His son inherited his father’s propensi- 
ties and weakness of will. His favorite 
poison was alcohol instead of opium. 
His brother says of him: “A certain 
infirmity of will had already shown itself. 
His sensibility was intense, and he had 
not wherewithal to control it. He could 
not ojen a letter without trembling. 
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He yielded, as it were, unconsciously, to 
slight temptations—slight in themselves 
and slight to him—as if swayed by a 
mechanical impulse apart from his own 
volition. It looked like an organic de- 
fect—a congenital imperfection.” 

In direct heredity the child usually 
resembles one parent more than the 
other. Sometimes the child will have 
the father’s physical make up, and the 
mother’s mental, as in the case of the 
poet Goethe, or it may be vice versa. 
Occasionally, too, one parent will give 
the entire physical nature. 

Dr. A. H. Bradford says: “ In Wash- 


People 


Any tyro of Phrenology can see at 
once, on looking at the portrait of Mrs. 
Mary H. Hunt, that we have before us 
a lady of great natural endowment. She 
is adapted to shoulder great responsibili- 
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ington Territory I saw a young woman, 
about thirty years of age, who was one 
of the most beautiful in form, feature, 
and complexion, one of the most attrac- 
tive in speech, and graceful in manner 
that I ever met. Imagine my amaze- 
ment when I was shown her mother— 
a stupid old squaw, who seemed hardly 
more than an inert mass of fat. The 
young woman was the daughter of an 
officer of the Hudson’s Bay Co., and 
of this squaw whom he had married. 
The daughter no more resembled her 
mother than a lily resembles a heap of 
sand. 


of Note. 


ties, and the bent of her mind rests upon 
practical issues. 

Mentally and physically, she is well 
balanced, and is organized to influence 
the lives of others in a very direct and 
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thorough manner. There are some per- 
sons in the world, particularly among 
women, who hold responsible positions, 
who are so high-keyed that their 
nervous susceptibility almost over-bal- 
ances them; but in Mrs. Hunt we find 
one who is well adapted to maintain a 
moral battle for right. She makes a 
splendid general, and there are more 
battles in the world which have to be 
fought without ammunition, powder, 
and shot than those that are fought on 
blood-stained battlefields. 

We like to see important positions 
such as she holds filled by the right kind 
of people, instead of by party wire- 
pullers. 
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THE SCHOOL BOYS’ AND BUSI- 
NESS MEN’S ALLIANCE. 


One of the most important problems 
to solve to-day is, “ What shall we do 
with the children when they come from 
school?” Every parent is interested, 
more or less, in this question. No one 
has the idea more at heart than the prin- 
cipal of School 87, New York City; and 
his mental developments indicate that. 
he is admirably suited to undertake 
the task of formulating a plan by which 
a boy can, to a great extent, write his 
own records. 

When calling on him the other day 
we realized that he had touched the key- 





EDWARD H. BOYER. 


The work of scientific instruction in 
schools is one of immense importance. 
She is constantly on the outlook for the 
best means for promoting and carrying 
on this work, and we congratulate the 
National Organization for having such 
an accomplished woman at the head 
of it. 

Her perceptive faculties are well de- 
veloped, while she gathers strength of 
mind and intellect from her organs of 
Causality, Comparison, and Human 
Nature. 


note of how to influence boys them- 


selves in their own welfare. The meth- 
od is as follows: When a boy enters his 
school he sees that he has a note-book 
in which no record has ever been taken, 
with the understanding that the boy is 
to write therein, under the direction of 
his teacher, his own record of failures 
and excellencies from day to day. If 
the boy is late at school he writes this 
down; if he has been a truant and has 
told a story about his being away, he also 
makes this record, so that not only the 
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staying away from school is entered, but 
the excuse, when it is found out, is also 
noted. 

When a boy receives high marks for 
any work done, or, in fact, any kind of 
mark for arithmetic, geography, history, 
and the studies that are taken, the reg- 
ister is made, and from year to year a 
report of the boy’s progress is kept on 
file. When the boy leaves school he is 
recommended either to take up further 
study to prepare him for a better pro- 
fessional work, or to go into business, or 
take up a trade. This principal has 
worked the thing out to such a fine point 
that he is aware of just the qualities 
necessary to supply the wants of the 
thousands of employers all over the 
country in the above-named lines of 
work. This is not an easy task by aby 
means, but this teacher takes a fatherly 
interest in his flock, and, therefore, his 
main object is to help the boys to re- 
spectable and honorable positions as they 
go out into the world. 

He has succeeded in doing this for 
some seven years past, and is now 
anxious that the trial, which has proved 
so satisfactory may be taken up by phi- 
lanthropists who will endorse the idea 
and enable the Board of Education to 
sanction the scheme. When asked for a 
lad to fill a vacancy by employers, he 
immediately turng to his records and 
finds out whether he has anyone on his 
list that is capable of filling the post. 

We recognize in this gentleman just 
the qualities that are necessary to disci- 
pline a school of boys on the foregoing 
principles. He is exceedingly firm, and 
also exceedingly kind; his sympathy has 
aroused in him a desire to formulate the 
plan we have just explained, and being 
wiser than the boys themselves he has 
seen what their future means to them. 
Thus, there are hundreds to-day who are 
thanking him from the bottom of their 
hearts for his noble and generous work 
on their behalf. He does not wish any 
credit for the scheme; all he aims at is 
to see the work perpetuated and car- 
ried out after he is no longer able to do 
s0 


His head indicates extreme modesty; 
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a strong perceptive intellect (which is 
developed over the eyes); a large de- 
velopment of Order, which gives him 
method and system in his work; a large 
development of Human Nature, which 
assists him in understanding the indi- 
vidual characteristics of his pupils; and 
large Ideality, which enables him to 
show taste in carrying out his scheme of 
work and originality of mind. He is a 
self-denying man, and will stop and talk 
with the boys when they drop in after 
school hours to chat about their work, 
even, although he may have had a long 
and exhaustive day. As his portrait in- 
dicates he is thin, spare, and has a pre- 
dominance of mental energy which en- 
ables him to see into matters in a very 
keen, concise, and penetrating way. 

He calls his new idea “ The School 
Boys’ and Business Men’s Alliance.” 
One reason why this principal is so well 
adapted to carrying out the above idea 
is because he has a large development 
of Parental Love, and feels a personal 
interest in each of his children; he con- 
siders it the key of the greatest force in 
the world; it is the force of love; it 
shows the interest that the teacher takes 
in his school, and gives the boy himself 
something to do by making his own 
record. 

The careless boy soon begins to feel 
the force of what he is doing. He is not 
scolded, whipped, or severely criticized 
for a fault, but the lad himself sees that 
he is building his character which will 
one day help him to determine what he 
is going to be. He said, with emotion, 
that what he wanted to do for his boys 
and girls was “To help them to de- 
velop their characters, and to assist them 
to realize their moral and ethical as well 
as their business needs.” In this way 
the school will supply what the home 
often lacks. He has over two thousand 
children in his school, and has forty- 
three classes, and three departments to 
his work. He related to me many beau- 
tiful incidents of the result of his 
scheme through recommending his stu- 
dents to Gifferent positions. One lad 
whom he secured a position for at 
$100 per year is now receiving $3,000 
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per year. One excellent thing he has 
succeeded in doing has been the discon- 
tinuance of the rod in schools. 

One feature of the school is that 
the children obey from love not from 
fear. 
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The motto of school 87 is, “ Do right 
because it is right.” 

Note—The photograph which has 
been kindly lent us was, at one time, 
handed to Professor Sizer, and it was his 


intention to use it in the JoURNAL. 
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Readings, Notes and Comments. 


By Dr. 


A HOSPITAL EXPERIENCE. 
“A hospital experience of a New 
York woman, was an object-lesson of 
the way the physical system may be 
built up by food,” writes a woman in 
the “ Evening Post.” “I was to under- 
go an operation, comparatively simple 
in itself, but for which I was in a weak 
condition. The surgeon ordered me to 
the hospital, and said I should be ready 
in a week. When I crawled into bed 
on the day of my arrival, I noticed the 
card over it with the particulars of my 
case, and under the head of treatment it 
read, ‘ Full diet.’ I called the nurse’s 
attention to this and protested that I 
could not stand anything of the sort, 
and so forth, and that the order would 
have to be modified. She smiled and 
thought that I would be equal to it. I 
found that ‘ full diet ’ meant a round of 
nourishing food, such as I had not be- 
lieved possible. Every hour I was to 
have some tissue-builder, or be mas- 
saged with oils that fed me through the 
pores of the skin. I lay there happy and 
contented, delightfully looked after 
every minute, and gained strength and 
flesh all the time. At the end of the 
week I weighed seven pounds more than 
when I entered the hospital, took the 
operation easily, and during a two weeks’ 
convalescence continued to gain. When 


M. L. Howsroor. 


I finally left the place I was so remark- 
ably improved in health and strength 
that my cook, who had not seen me since 
I left home, scarcely recognized me, and 
was overcome with amazement at the 
change in my appearance.” All of 
which should be an encouragement to 
mothers undertaking to bring up deli- 
cate children and to invalids run down 
by overwork anc under feeding.” 

HOW THEY SLEEP IN TEXAS. 

A Texas medical journal contains the 
following: 

“It was my good fortune to have 
been the physician to Mr. Jake Gaudaur, 
the champion single sculler of the world, 
while in attendance upon the regatta 
held in Austin some years ago. I re- 
member his saying that his profession 
had called him to all parts of the world, 
but he was free to admit that he had 
never found any climate where he could 
lie down and sleep all night in a strong 
breeze with the immunity from colds 
and aches as he could in Texas. 

“He said that the sleep obtained in 
this Texas climate was so refreshing that 
he did not mind the heat of the day fol- 
lowing. 

“T never appreciated the wisdom of 
his remarks until I chanced to pass 
a few nights in the north during 
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excessive hot weather. There was no 


breeze at all, and the night’s rest leaves 
you the following morning exhausted 
and wholly unfit for active duty. 

“We ‘Texans cannot appreciate our 
delightful nights until we have spent a 
few sleepless ones elsewhere.” 


CARE OF THE CONSUMPTIVE. 


Dr. Rothrock tells us that “the time 
is near at hand when in self-protection 
the State will be obliged to care for those 
of its consumptives who are unable to 
be safely cared for at their homes. It is 
noteworthy that legal provision is made 
to guard against the introduction of 
tuberculous cattle from other States, but 
that as yet we have made no provision to 
prevent one citizen from conveying the 
disease to another. The unfortunate 
victim of this malady walks our streets 
unchallenged and drinks without hin- 
drance, in the railroad cars, from the 
same cup that every other passenger 
does. 

“This, in the light of our present 
knowledge, is without excuse. We know 
that while consumption is communicable 
from person to person, that it is not 
necessarily fatal, and that fresh, pure air 
is a most important element on its treat- 
ment. 

“The Hopkins Reservation, in Clinton 
County, has an average altitude of say 
1,600 feet above tide. It contains, or 
will shortly, at least 50,000 acres. It has 
on the highest parts a growth of yellow 
pine, oak and chestnut. The air is as 
uncontaminated as is that of the virgin 
forest. Never-failing springs break out 
from its rocky slopes, and numerous 
well-stocked trout streams flow down its 
gorges. The river on which it fronts is 
one of the best fishing grounds of the 
State. Deer and bears are still quite 
plentiful in the woods. In a few years 
it will probably be made an outing 
ground in every way attractive. If a 
man has a soul in harmony with nature 
there need be no weariness there. If he 
has not, the proper thing for him to do 
is to begin his education again.” 
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TRAINING THE PERCEPTIVE: 
FACULTIES. 


Though many persons are born with 
good perceptive faculties, yet they see 
less than they would unless they train 
them. The following by John Bur- 
roughs shows to what extent he has 
trained his. He says: 

“One day in May, walking in the 
woods, I came upon the nest ofa whip- 
poor-will, or rather its eggs, for it builds 
no nest—two elliptical whitish spotted 
eggs lying upon the dry leaves. My foot 
was within a yard of the mother-bird 
before she flew. I wondered what a 
sharp eye would detect curious or char- 
acteristic in the ways of the bird, so I 
came to the place many times and had a 
look. It was always a task to separate 
the bird from her surroundings, though 
I stood within a few feet of her, and 
knew exactly where to look. One had 
to bear on with his eye, as it were, and 
refuse to be baffled. The sticks and 
leaves, and bits of black or dark-brown 
bark, were all exactly copied in the 
bird’s plumage. And then~she did sit 
so close, and simulate so well a shape- 
less decaying piece of wood or bark! 
Twice I brought a companion, and guid- 
ing his eye to the spot, noted how diffi- 
cult it was for him to make out there, 
in full view upon the dry leaves, any 
semblance to a bird. When the bird re- 
turned after being disturbed, she would 
alight within a few inches of her eggs, 
and then, after a moment’s pause, hob- 
ble awkwardly upon them. 

“ After the young had appeared, all 
the wit of the bird came into play. I 
was on hand the next day, I think. The 
mother-bird sprang up when I was 
within a pace of her, and in doing so 
fanned the leaves with her wings till 
they sprang up too; as the leaves started 
the: young started, and, being of the 
same color, to tell which was the leaf 
and which the bird was a trying task to 
any eye. I came the next day, when 
the same tactics were repeated. Once 
a leaf fell upon one of the young birds 
and nearly hid it. The young are cov- 
ered with a reddish down, like a young 
partridge, and soon follow their mother 
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about. When disturbed, they gave but 
one leap, then settled down, perfectly 
motionless and stupid, with eyes closed. 
The parent bird, on these occasions, 
made frantic efforts to decoy me away 
from her young. She would fly a few 
paces and fall upon her breast, and a 
spasm. like that of death, would run 
through her tremulous outstretched 
wings and prostrate body. She kept a 
sharp eye out the meanwhile to see if 
the ruse took, and if it did not, she was 
quickly cured, and, moving about to 
some other point, tried to draw my at- 
tention as before. When followed she 
always lighted upon the ground, drop- 
ping down in a sudden peculiar way. 
The second or third day both old and 
young had disappeared. 

“ We think we have looked at a thing 
sharply until we are asked for its spe- 
cific features. I thought I knew ex- 
actly the form of the leaf of the tulip- 
tree, until one day a lady asked me to 
draw the outline of one. A good ob- 
server is quick to take a hint and to fol- 
low it up. Most of the facts of nature, 
especially in the life of the birds and 
animals, are well screened. We do not 
see the play because we do not look in- 
tently enough.” 


A STRONG WILL AND MIND. 


A strong mind will sustain a weak 
body, but a strong body will not hold up 
a feeble mind. The mind is more than 
the body, and a strong will often does 
wonders, as the following case illus- 
trates: 

Mr. Joseph Carlyle (father of 
Thomas) had a thorough contempt for 
anyone who said I can’t. Impossible 
was not in his vocabulary. Once, dur- 
ing harvest time, he was taken seriously 
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ill. No going to the field, said the doc- 
tor, for weeks to come; but next morn- 
ing he crawled out among the men as 
an idler among the workers. He looked 
at the corn, ripe for the sickle, and then 
stamping his foot firmly on the ground, 
said: “Jl gar mysel work at t’ har- 
vest,” and he did work like a man. His 
disease vanished. 


SECRET OF SUCCESS. 


Dr. Clarke used to say: “I believe 
that every man’s success is within him- 
self, and must come out of himself. No 
true, abiding, and just success can come 
to any man in any other way. A man 
must be seriously in earnest. He must 
act with singleness of heart and purpose; 
he must do with all his might and with 
all his concentration of thought the one 
thing at the one time which he is called 
upon to do. And if some of my young 
friends should say here, ‘I cannot do 
that—I cannot love work,’ then I answer 
that there is a certain remedy, and it is 
work. Work in spite of yourself, and 
make the habit of work, and when the 
habit of work is formed it will be trans- 
figured into the love of work; and at 
last you will not only abhor idleness, but 
you will have no happiness out of the 
work which then you are constrained 
from love to do. And, then, the man 
must be eharitable, not censorious—self- 
effacing, rot self-seeking; and he must 
try at once to think and to do the best 
for his rivals and antagonists that can be 
done. The man must believe that labor 
is life, that successful labor is life and 
gladness, and that successful labor, with 
high aims and just objects, will bring 
the fullest, truest, and happiest life that 
can be lived upon the earth.” 
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“The best mother is she who studies the peculiar character of each child and acte 
with well instructed judgment upon the knowledge so obtained.” 


s 


Child Culture. 


REFINED 


AND PROMISING. 


By Uncte Jor. 


PHRENOLOGY IN CHILDHOOD. 

No. 559.—Charles Arthur Bradley, 
New York City.—If it were impossible 
to judge the direction that the minds of 
children will take, we should not em- 
phasize the fact that any practical 
Phrenological advice would be of service 
to parents and teachers. It is because 
this phase of the subject has been of such 
influential service to teachers and par- 
ents, in school and out of it, that we pre- 
sent our readers with a picture like 
Charles Arthur Bradley for their con- 
sideration and study. 

All children are not alike; this is a 
truism that most people will admit, yet 
all are not prepared to say, psychologi- 
cally, where the difference comes in; nor 
are all able to account for that difference 
until weeks, months, and years have 
elapsed fcr records of work to be exam- 
ined. Tests are given to the children to 
discover thereby the individual expert- 
ness of the various sense-powers, such as 
perception, memory, attention, concen- 
tration, visual, and auditory powers. 

When the principles of Phrenology 
are fully understood and accepted, a 
great advancement will be made in the 
work of understanding each individual 
child; but until it is used like a common 
commodity in the every-day life of the 
school, we must still go on making out 
mathematical formule from facts gath- 
ered by observation and daily contact 


with the children. This method in it- 
self is excellent, but where we have a 
science founded on facts and upheld by 
principles, which prove its trustworthi- 
ness, we would like to have the subject 
of Phrenology taught to all our teachers 
in such a way that everyone would feel, 
know, and experience the benefit of such 
a study. 

If it were a mere matter of guess-work 
we should have nothing to do with it; 
but as there are facts that prove the data 
that are given and methods of making 
examinations, we invite the attention of 
all to examine them. 

In the case of Charles Arthur Brad- 
ley, whose head we have examined, we 
have a few observations to point out in 
regard to the comparison of his head 
with that of others. He is at present ten 
years of age, weighs fifty-four pounds, 
is four feet two and a half inches in 
height, and has a chest measurement of 
twenty-five inches, and a waist measure- 
ment of twenty-two inches; color of 
hair, light brown; eyes, dark gray; com- 
plexion, semi-blonde and clear, and is in 
the primary department in school. In 
the photograph it will be seen, between 
the marks “1,” “ 2,” and “ 3,” there is 
great difference in width, and there is a 
corresponding difference. The percep- 
tive faculties do not depend upon keen 
sight or large, impressive eyes, which he 
possesses. As a matter of fact, his per- 
ceptive faculties are small, while his rea- 
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soning qualities, lying in the region 
where the second line crosses the fore- 
head, are well developed. 

We find in Arthur, a lad who is old 
for his age, and one who is more given 
to reason and philosophy than to ob- 
servation or science. He will always 
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come to some definite conclusion about 
it. One of the benefits of knowing some- 
thing about Phrenology, is to guide par- 
ents in giving practical suggestions as to 
what studies a child should take up as 
specialties after the general curriculum 
has been followed. 


CHARLES ARTHUR BRADLEY, CHORALIST, 


have some question to ask, or some rea- 
son to give, relative to his own work, and 
it will require some care on his part to 
cultivate his perceptive qualities suffi- 
ciently to match his reflective ones; in 
fact, he looks and observes when he 
wants to gather information relative to 
any special studies, but he does not take 
the shorthand route to examine a thing 
first until he has thought it over, and 


A general course of study is of ben- 
efit to all children in giving poise, culti- 
vation of mind, fixedness of attention, 
and application to work; when a boy has 
to earn his own living, then he wants to 
know what he should study as a definite 
field of work. Faults and weaknesses 
can be inhibited; thus, if a boy is de- 
ficient in arithmetical ability, calcula- 
tion can be called out by a practical 
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course of study, and thus very early im- 
provement can take place in that func- 
tion of a child’s mind. The upper line 
in the photograph crosses the moral and 
ethical faculties, and gives the child a 
particularly interesting bent of mind. 
He is a lad who takes everything to 
heart, and is very serious and intent 
upon his work. He will smile occa- 
sionally, but he is not a lad who will de- 
vote much time to play and frolic, and 
even his smiles will be few and far be- 
tween. He is in dead earnest in every- 
thing he does, and already shows a keen 
interest in the affairs of life that, gen- 
erally, only attract children ten years his 
senior. He is developed ahead of his 
years. 

His brain is large and very active. 
There are some brains that are large and 
slow of growth in youth; hence, do not 
count in the ordinary sense of the term 
at an early period of life; but in matur- 
ity they are sometimes stronger for being 
slow in their development. His brain- 
centres, just where the second line is 


drawn, gives him the power to think 


and philosophize. He is particularly 
anxious about his mother, and often 
shows a thought quite foreign to boys 
in this respect. His organ of Cautious- 
ness, where the cross appears, gives 
breadth to the posterior lateral portion 
of the head. This makes him take upon 
himself a great deal of thought concern- 
ing the future; it makes him mindful of 
the preseni, and enables him to see what 
is likely to take place. 

He is not one who will run many 
risks, but will be sure-of his ground at 
the outset. He is inclined to worry 
more than he ought, but that will be 
obviated in time by his Causality and 
Conscientiousness. 

He has a remarkably sweet voice and 
a wonderful talent for music. If he 
maintains his health there is no reason 
why he should not utilize his ability to 
a definite purpose; he has more than 
the organ of Tune, and this talent, 
joined to his ability for remembering 
sounds and of connecting them, gives 
him ability to show taste in expressing 
his ideas of music or melody of any 
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kind. It is on this account that we call 
attention to the fact that it is not only 
the organ of Tune that gives the capac- 
iy to play or sing well, but it must have 
united with it the organs of Time, 
Weight, Comparison, and Ideality to 
give the right expression to the music or 
to the singing of the song. If anyone 
were to hear him sing “ Annie Laurie” 
they would realize how full of sentiment 
his mind really is. 

The point we wish to emphasize is, 
that before one hears the voice articu- 
late, Phrenology can indicate what kind 
of a voice or what style of music can and 
should be cultivated. The lad will be 
inclined to work beyond his strength, 
and, therefore, must be kept back, and 
restrained rather than brought forward 
and encouraged to work up to his ut- 
most capacity. The small photograph 
indicates his large Spirituality and Con- 
scientiousness, and certainly these are 
striking characteristics of his character. 


7 
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CHILDREN’S DISEASES.—No. ITT. 





By Charles H. Shepard, M.D. 
(Continued from page 63.) 


What is called a corn sweat has been 
utilized in some sections of the country. 
This consists of a number of ears of 
freshly boiled green corn, with the 
husks on, wrapped in cloths, and placed 
around the body of the invalid and then 
the patient covered with blankets. The 
heat and steam from the hot corn soon 
brings on a profuse sweat, and has re- 
lieved many cases of congestion. To 
give a lime sweat, take a piece of quick- 
lime half the size of the fist and rub 
it over a bed-sheet well dampened, but 
not so wet that water will drip from it; 
wrap this sheet in a dry one and fold 
it several doubles; place two bundles 
prepared in this way, one on each side 
of the patient, in his bed; an abundant 
steam will come from the damp sheets 
and the lime, which will keep warm for 
over an hour; by that time the lime is 
reduced to a powder and can easily be 
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removed from the sheets without injur- 
ing them. In using this method it is 
not necessary to give the patient warm 
drinks, nor to overload the bed with 
blankets. A balsam sweat can be given 
by placing a few branches of balsam in 
a pail of hot water and then placing in 
the water one or two hot flatirons—hot 
stones would answer the purpose—to 
create a plentiful supply of hot steam. 
This is to be placed under a chair in 
which the patient is seated and covered 
with a sheet first, followed by two or 
more blankets to retain the heat and 
moisture. Twenty minutes of this bath, 
though sometimes it has been used 
much longer, has proved most effectual 
to secure a thorough sweat, and the em- 
pyreumatic oil from the balsams con- 
tributes to the pleasantness if not the 
utility of the bath. 

Where there is a bathtub in the house 
a very good sweat can be produced by 
running into the tub about two inches 
of water as hot as can be comfortably 
borne. Let the patient sit in this and 
lave the hot water over the body, at the 
same time allowing hotter water to flow 
into the tub, continuing the process un- 
til a profuse perspiration is established, 
then pull out the plug to allow the hot 
water to run off and turn on the cold 
water to wash off the body and secure 
a good reaction. An alcoho] sweat has 
been successfully used by many 
mothers. It consists of an alcohol lamp 
~ placed under a pan of warm water, with 
the child seated on a cane-bottomed 
chair, and then all but the head cov- 
ered with blankets. This is an effectual 
manner of breaking up a cold. A sul- 
phur bath consists of a box arrangement 
wherein the patient can sit with the 
head out. The attendant burns a suf- 
ficient amount of sulphur in the lower 
and rear part of this box. This pro- 
duces a profuse sweat in a short time, 
and has been used with great success in 
cases of rheumatism. It is a sure cure 
for the itch. The makers of portable 
Turkish baths are advertising very free- 
ly in the papers, arrangements costing 
from five dollars up that are capable of 
doing very effective work, and will be 
found useful in many places. 


All the aforementioned are but rude 
and primitive efforts to accomplish 
what is so easily, promptly, and thor- 
oughly brought about by that most com- 
plete of all baths—the Turkish bath. 
The great beauty and utility of the use 
of this bath in the treatment of chil- 
dren’s diseases consists in the ability 
to quickly abort what would otherwise 
prove a serious disturbance. Many such 
difficulties begin with what is called a 
cold, which is otherwise a condition of 
repletion. The Turkish bath, by its 
eliminating power, breaks up this con- 
dition and quickly relieves the pressure. 
Resort to the bath in such cases con- 
stantly tends to the better growth and 
development of the child. We know 
that every period of sickness through 
which a child passes, interferes with its 
growth and development, and some- 
times leaves deformities in its track. 
For this reason the Turkish bath is to 
be considered one of the best friends of 
childhood. The pleasure with which its 
processes are enjoyed is a most marked 
contrast to that of the ordinary treat- 
ment. The delightful feeling of being 
more thoroughly clean than is possible 
under any other process is most satis- 
factory and enduring. It is also invalu- 
able in all infectious diseases, as heat 
destroys the germs, and renders the soil 
barren, thus producing unfavorable con- 
ditions for any disease to progress. 

The readiness with which the Turk- 
ish bath can be accommodated to the 
necessities of any case, renders it most 
admirably adapted for such work. It 
promotes the natural action of all the 
functions of the body, bringing to every 
organ its equal and appropriate nutri- 
ment. It thus aids the development of 
all the functions which may be deficient 
in activity, and secures a harmonious 
working of the forces through which 
physical life is perfected and enjoyed. 
Thereby we have a better opportunity 
to attain the full measure of social, in- 
tellectual and spiritual ife. Those who 
desire for their children the greatest 
physical good—and what parent does 
not?—should provide for them the priv- 
ilege of at least one Turkish bath every 
week. No one thing would tend more 
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to promote their growth and develop- 
ment. All who would hasten on the 
good time, and honor themselves, can 
scarce find a better field of work than 
that of popularizing these baths, for un- 
less all signs fail, they will yet prove 
one of the greatest blessings to mankind. 
In order that their complete benefits 
may be realized, there should be large 
public Turkish baths established by the 
people, that would be readily available 
to every child in the land, as well as to 
the parents. Every city or town secur- 
ing for itself this grand privilege, would 
find itself many times remunerated in 
lessened taxes for the sustenance of its 
paupers and criminal classes, better 
health and a longer term of life for its 
children, as well as in the general re- 
finement of its people. 
81 Columbia Heights. 


SHALL CHILDREN BE WHIPPED? 


If a boy is to learn not to strike, what 
will he think if his parents strike him? 
Are they under different obligations in 
this matter? Is it right for them to re- 
sort to physical violence because-they 
are parents, when it is not right for him 
to adopt similar methods with his play- 
mates? 

“ Stop your screaming, Jennie, or I'll 
give you a whipping.” Jennie, aged 
three, screams right on. Her mother 
seizes her impatiently. “Stop your 
noise! You’re a great big baby!” Jen- 
nie does not stop. She is boxed on the 
ears and cries the louder. Finally she is 
thrust out of sight, where she cries it 
out. In half an hour Jennie, still sulky 
but at bay, gets angry with her play- 
mate and snatches away her toys. Then 
she slaps her face. Both cry, and the 
two mothers intervene, each convinced 
of the depravity of the other’s child. 
The question is, did it pay to whip 
Jennie? 

- Parents who scream at their children 
in uncontrolled impatience have no re- 
sort but violence. A blow naturally 
follows a weak exhibition of temper. A 
child knows that he is struck chiefly 
because he isa child. And he looks for- 
ward to the time when he will be so big 
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that neither parent will dare to strike 
him. 

But what of the deliberate whippings 
given conscientiously and sorrowfully 
by parents who think only of their duty? 
Are not these productive of good? 

Perhaps so. And yet everyone who 
strikes a child thereby confesses the 
failure of his own personal influence, and 
sacrifices to some extent, both his own 
and his child’s self-respect. For this 
loss there is no equivalent gain. Possi- 
bly obedience is more immediate because 
of the whipping. But the obedience is 
grudgingly given. And deep in the soul 
of the one who has been struck there 
will be a scar which remains as a re- 
minder. 

There are times when sharp discipline 
is necessary, both for the good of the 
child and the true life of the home. 
But the method of such discipline can- 
not be right if it endangers the purity 
of the friendship which ought to exist 
between parent and child, or abates in 
the smallest degree either’s respect for 
the other. 

A lion tamer will have to use the 
whip, but the relation finally estab- 
lished between the man and the beast is 
not one of mutual confidence. Parents 
who pose as lion tamers cannot also be 
their children’s friends. It would be 
very well if every parent would reflect 
on this before the first whipping is ad- 
ministered. 

BOYS CRAVE SYMPATHY. 

I have yet to meet a boy, and I know 
a large number, who, no matter how bad 
his record has been, if taken in the 
proper way, will not do the right thing; 
and not one who, if rightly appealed to, 
will not be willing to do something for 
an older person, writes Mrs. M. E. R. 
Alger, attendance officer of the New 
York schools, in “ Good Housekeeping ” 
for August. I often compliment a boy 
on his neat appearance in the morning 
going to school, and say, “I know your 
mother must be nice, and she must love 
you very much; but what do you do for 
her in return for all the care and trouble 
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she takes for you?” He will look up, 
and wonder, and invariably answer, 
“Why, nothing.” I then tell him she 
expects you to go straight home from 
school, take her your good report, and 
then perhaps you can go to the store for 
her, or take care of the baby for her, 
while mother prepared the supper. 
Boys must be made to feel that they are 
necessary and a help to someone. I[ 
have still to meet a boy, no matter how 
severe I may have been with him, who 
would not be willing to walk any dis- 
tance to do me some little favor. They 
all know that I am their friend, and will- 
ing to listen to their troubles, never 
failing to rejoice over their advance- 
ment at school. Ifa bov is working, I 
always take an interest in his success. 
Men like sympathy in troubles, why not 
boys? Boys must be trusted. 

I have before me in my desk, a great 
bundle of school testimonials given to 
boys as the end of each week for good 
eonduct, lessons, and attendance. I 


often find a boy kept out of school on_ 


account of lack of shoes or proper 
clothes. Many a time I have purchased 
shoes, stockings, and clothing for them, 
but always with the firm understanding 
that the boy must pay me back with 
good tickets. Each ticket is valued at 


five or ten cents, according to the 


amount expended. This has been the 
means of breaking up truant habits in a 
large number of cases. By the time the 
shoes or coat were paid for he was suf- 
ficiently interested in his lessons to want 
to remain in the school. One little fel- 
low, after going regularly to school for 
two weeks, could not resist taking a day 
off to go swimming. The following 


morning he came to my house with the 
shoes in his hand and said, “ Well, I 
played hookey yesterday, Mrs. Alger, so 
here’s your shoes.” Of course I was very 
unhappy about it, and took him to 
school with the shoes in hishand. After 
I had made the matter an important one 
to the principal, she requested me, as if 
it were a special favor to her, to permit 
him to keep the shoes, which it is need- 
less to say he conscientiously wore out. 
In the same article the writer says: 


‘ FATHERS, KNOW YOUR BOYS. 


I appeal especially to the fathers of 
“bad ” boys, for I know from experi- 
ence how a little interest on their part 
aids and helps a lad to success. Ah, if 
you only knew how eagerly your boys 
would await your home-coming, if they 
eould count on eyen a half hour of your 
time in the evening! Remember that 
your boys have been at school all day 
laboring over their studies as you have 
labored over-your work, and if they 
could only look forward to aid and sym- 
pathy in their home-coming, there 
would be no fascination in the street for 
them. 

Boys cannot be driven, neither can 
men. Mothers should know this. The 
boy wants help in his work, in his play, 
and in his troubles; he needs someone 
older than himself to be interested in all 
that he does. Girls say, “That is my 
mamma.” Boys usually say, “ That is 
only my mother.” 

Here is just where the influence of the 
father should come in. The father 
should be everything to his son. 


—_»- ————_ 


There is a time when you may say 
nothing and a time when you may say 
something; but there never is a time 
when you should say all things. 

How near to me must a person live to 
be my neighbor? Every person is near 
to you whom you can bless. He is the 
nearest whom you can bless most. 

The art of putting men in the right 
places is the highest in the science of 
government, but that of finding places 
for the discontented the most difficult. 


A moral wrapped up in sugar goes 
down certainly, but it may be feared 
that it only goes down because of the 
sugar. 

We judge of a man’s wisdom by his 
hope, knowing that the perception of the 
inexhaustibleness of nature is an immor- 
tal youth. 

There are seasons when to be still de- 
mands immeasurably higher strength 
than to act. Composure is often the 
highest result of power. 
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How Can We Study Phrenology? 
By J. A. Fow er. 
LESSON NO. 8. 


PHRENOLOGY AND THE SAND- 
WICH ISLAND CHIEF. 


The character of this remarkable chief 
is portrayed in the accompanying skulls, 


forehead and draw a line backward, we 
recognize that there is tremendous power 
below this line, while there is but little 
brain left to represent the superior por- 
tion or moral qualities. It is by thus 


Photo by Lloyd T. Williams, 


FRONT VIEW OF SKULL OF A SANDWICH ISLAND CHIEF. 


which are true to life in every detail. 
It will be noticed that there is a tremen- 
dous pull of cranial power in the basilar 
portion of the head. The opening of 
the ear and the root of the nose form a 
very strong triangle when a line is drawn 
out horizontally from the ear to the 
nose. If we take again, the centre of the 


marking off these outlines that we can 
get an average of power in the various 
national types that we come across. 

If we draw an imaginary line across 
Mr. Eugene Jepson’s head, and com- 
pare it with the one in question, we 
shall see that the former has a larger 
proportion of brain in the upper story 
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than the Sandwich Islander. This in- 
dividual, namely, the Sandwich Island- 
er, is a fine specimen of his tribe, or race, 
but when compared with the Caucasian 
he falls short in intellectual power and 
scope. 

To show, therefore, that Phrenology 
is not based upon guess-work, we indi- 
cate this difference from the normal 
Caucasian head. The organ of Firm- 
ness is largely represented, but does not 
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ual interest can be discovered. All the 
faculties in the base, around the ears, 
and in the social faculties behind the 
posterior line, are strongly developed; 
thus, the tendencies of such a character 
are more toward the physical pleasures 
than those that make for higher motives 
and ethical purposes. Where a head is 
developed is more an explanation of tal- 
ent than how large the head is. A man 
with a little intellect may still have a 


Photo by Lloyd T. Wilia  s. 


SIDE VIEW OF SKULL OF A SANDWICH ISLAND CHIEF. 


combine with the high motives that ac- 
company the character of Mr. Jepson; 
consequently, the moral tone of the two 
men is diametrically opposite. You 
may say that everyone has the same fac- 
ulties, and, therefore, that all should 
show the same characteristics, but when 
we find that some are largely accentuat- 
ed, and, combined with those attributes, 
the desire to do good, while others have 
simply the desire to gather power, and 
that for a selfish aim, we find that there 
is one proof in favor of Pherenology, in 
that the diversity of talent and individ- 


large head, while a person with a com- 
paratively small head may have a well- 
developed intellect; in fact, his chief 
power may lie in the anterior lobe. 
This gentleman has large Individuality 
and Form, which are indicated between 
the eyes, and give breadth to this por- 


tion of the forehead. He was probably 
a good marksman, for he has a remark- 
able development of Weight, and can 
adjust and balance his arrow, or what- 
ever weapon he held in his hand, to 
good purpose. 

Weight is the third Phrenological 
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quality in the perceptive group, com- 
mencing with Form, or that quality 
which lies inside the orbital arch; thus, 
it is easily seen that all our distinctive 
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races are object lessons to us; that there 
is a reason why character differs; and, 
further, why it corresponds with the 
non-development of the head. 


a 


Personal Appearance of Great Men. 


By Wa. Martuews. 


“¢* What made that little fellow cap- 
tain?’ asked the people at Yarmouth, 
England, when Nelson passed over the 
quay to take command of his first ship. 

“During Napoleon’s first campaign in 
Italy in 1796, the Italians were greatly 
surprised at his personal appearance. 
His short stature, his pale face, the sick- 
ly thinness of his frail body, which 
seemed consumed by the fires of his 
genius, but was in reality made of mus- 
cles of steel, seized the imagination of 
the people by the contrast they present- 
ed to his dazzling feats of arms. It was 
a novel and startling experience to find 
that direct and penetrating glance, that 
abrupt. imperious gesture, that laconic 
speech and peremptory and absolute 
tone—all which bespoke the man born 
to command, associated with such a 
dwarfish and attenuated frame. Phre- 
nology would have pointed on that 
greatness.” 


GIANTS IN BODY AS WELL AS” 


IN BRAIN. 

The article goes on to say that when 
a man of extraordinary intellectual 
and moral ability is endowed with a 
giant body; when great power of 
thought, ability to govern, or magnetic 
eloquence is encased in a powerful 
frame—the union gives, as we all know, 
a commanding influence. Constantine 
at the head of his army, or on the throne 
erected for him at the great Ecumenical 
Council at Nice; Charlemagne, the son 
of a giantess, towering above all his 
courtiers, with a high dome of a head, 
eyes large and sparkling, and genius to 
fuse and mould the heterogeneous cha- 
otic elements of Europe into a great 
empire; William the Conqueror, a man 
of great stature and fulness of person, 


majestic in appearance whether stand- 
ing or sitting; Peter the Great, founder 
of civilized Russia; and George Wash- 
ington, commander of our revolutionary 
army—all these men satisfied that in- 
stinct which loves to see an imposing 
appearance associated with intellectual 
power and official authority. 

Among Americans in whom great- 
ness of body has been linked with great- 
ness of mind were Dr. Mason and Dr. 
Olin, powerful pulpit orators; General 
Scott; Jeremiah Mason, the foremost 
lawyer in New England, who was six 
feet seven inches in height and well pro- 
portioned; and the most remarkable of 
all, the greatest lawyer and statesman, 
Daniel Webster. Few men in the 
world’s history have more deeply im- 
pressed their fellows by the union of 
mental greatness with physical than this 
giant of the bar and the Senate. Who- 
ever looked upon this son of the Granite 
State, with his massive, strongly knit 
frame; his broad, beetling brow; his 
deep-set, brooding, black eyes, and 
Mirabeau mane of hair, felt instantane- 
ously that an intellectual Titan stood 
before him. In his voice, his step, and 
his bearing, there was a grandeur that 
took the imagination by storm.” 

Facts, however, show beyond a doubt 
that a necessary connection between the 
size or shape of the body and the 
strength of the mind is purely imag- 
inary, and yet many persist in thinking 
differently. 

Spence in his “ Anecdotes” relates 
that Alexander Pope, the pygmy poet, 
was one day with Sir Godfrey Kneller, 
the celebrated portrait painter, wher 
his neighbor, a Guinea slave-trader, 
came in. “ Nephew,” said Sir Godfrey, 
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“ you have the honor of seeing the two 
greatest men in the world.” Kneller, a 
small man bodily, had a very good opin- 
ion of himself as well as of his little 
friend Pope, and was hardly prepared 
for the reply: “I don’t know how 
great men you may be, but I don’t like 
your looks. I have often bought a man 
much better than either, than both of 
you—all muscles and bones—for ten 
guineas.” 

Louis XIV. passed for being a large 
man, and the “ Grand Monarch,” but 
he was under-size. 

Napoleon was depicted as majestic, 
but was only five feet. 

Aristotle, the Greek philosopher who 
for two thousand years held sway over 
the world of thought, was a slender man 
with spindle shanks, small eyes, and a 
shrill, stammering speech. 

Athanasius, who in the Council of 
Nice was the most potent spirit, was a 
man of very small stature—a dwarf 
rather than a man, says Dean Stanley, 
but of almost angelic beauty of face and 
expression. In his little body dwelt a 
mighty soul, combining subtlety of 
thought and power of eloquence with 
resoluteness of will, intensity of convic- 
tion, and intrepidity of spirit. He 
fought single-handed, and for half a 
century, the great battle of orthodoxy, 
having “no friend but God and death,” 
and to-day the creed of Athanasius is 
substantially the creed of Christendom. 

Gregory VII., the mightiest and 
haughtiest of the Roman pontiffs, who 
dethroned sovereigns at his will, was a 
diminutive man, and so were Canute the 
Great and the great Condé. Voltaire, 
the literary autocrat of the eighteenth 
century and the most brilliant wit of the 
ages, was one of the thinnest and most 
spectral of human beings. 

Robespierre and Marat, potent spirits 
of the French Revolution, were far be- 
low the average stature. The former 
the incarnation of will, the other by 
sheer force of intellect swayed the mul- 
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titude, but was only five feet two or 
three inches, the latter less than five 
feet. 

Many Frenchmen of the nineteenth 
century—La Place, Poisson, Fourier, 
Thiers, Guizot—were small, spare, spir- 
itualized beings who could distinctly 
feel their own ribs. 

Montaigne, the father of the essay- 
ist; Dr. Watts, the hymnist; the sickly 
Scarron, who, in reference to his ill- 
health and insignificant stature called 
himself an “abridgment of human 
miseries ”; Alexander Pope, who wore 
three pairs of stockings to plump out 
his legs to a decent size and also wore 
stays; Campbell, the author of “ Hohen- 
linden,” a pretty little delicate, lady- 
like gentleman; Thomas de Quincey, 
the “opium eater ”—were all dwarfish 
men. 

Suwarrow, the greatest of Russian 
generals; Frederick the Great, David 
Garrick, the wonderful actor; and Alex- 
ander Hamilton, whom Talleyrand pro- 
nounced one of the three greatest men 
he had ever known, were slender and 
below the middle height. The brave 
General Marion “ was in stature of the 
smallest size, thin as well as low ”; and 
Dr. Kane, who surpassed all his Arctic 
companions in braving torrid heat and 
Polar cold, was but five feet six inches 
in height, and weighed at his best but 
135 pounds. More dwarfish than any of 
these ghostly beings was that phenome- 
non of the eighteenth century, the Abbé 
Galiani of Naples. 

“ Personally,” says Marmontel, “ the 
Abbé ”—who was but four feet six 
inches in stature—“ was the prettiest 
little harlequin that Italy ever pro- 
duced; but upon the shoulders of that 
harlequin was the head of a Machia- 
velli.” Referring to the frequent and 
sudden alterations in his conversation, 
the Abbé said of himself: “ You see I 
am two different men kneaded together, 
who, nevertheless, do not entirely oc- 
cupy the room of one.” 

The Saturday Evening Post 
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HIGHWAYS OF MENTAL GROWTH IN CHILDHOOD. 


Parr I, 


Professor M. O’Shea in a recent num- 
ber of “ The Humanitarian ” said: 

To sketch in outline the processes of 
development in childhood—to indicate 
the course which the human mind pur- 
sues in its progress from birth to ma- 
turity —I must begin by saying what 
may perhaps be already known to every- 
one, that there is in our day great ac- 
tivity in the field of child-study, or 
genetic psychology. This, as we so 
often hear said, is the psychological 
age; the inductive method of investiga- 
tion, which has fully demonstrated its 
usefulness in physics and biology, is 
now extended to the study of mind. 
And the subject of most recent interest 
for psychic science is the development 
or formative aspect of the mental life. 
In our times people seem to care less 


about the details of the completed edi- 
fice, and more about the manner in 


which it has been built. This all-ab- 
sorbing interest has sprung out of the 
view of the world which evolution has 
given us, a view which magnifies the 
method rather than the products of cre- 
ation. As a consequence our mode of 
investigating mental activity is of a 
genetic order; instead of analysis and 
description of the mature mind, we are 
concerned rather with tracing the steps 
by which it has attained maturity, 
and in ascertaining how we may as- 
sist it most happily and speedily there- 
unto. 

When Spencer framed for the evolu- 
tionists a principle setting forth the way 
in which physical life has evolved on 
the earth, which in simple terms de- 
clares that there has been a gradual 
ascent from the most elementary to the 
most complex structures, the ameeba 
standing at one end of the animal series 
and man at the other—he might not in- 
appropriately have extended this to in- 
clude the development of an individual 
life. Embryologists have shown that 
every new being must make a start at 


the initial cell stage and grow step by 
step until he arrives at the special niche 
in the tree of life which he is destined 
to occupy. Thus the child of man is 
compelled, in thé attainment of his cor- 
poreal structure, to begin in the most 
simple way, and his progress forward is 
marked by ever-increasing complexity 
of structure until he comes into posses- 
sion of his human inheritance. The 
embryological period is occupied in the 
process of conveying an individual from 
exceeding simplicity of organization to 
that degree of complexity that is de- 
manded by his sphere of action. 

This law of development which is seen 
operating so conspicuously in the so- 
matic evolution of the child is apparent 
also in his psychical unfoldment. Ob- 
serve a babe in his first weeks, and note 
how imperfectly, how inadequately his 
will is manifested. He is endowed with 
a marvellously complex organism; he 
has been given fine tools for delicate, 
difficult tasks, but he can make no use 
of them. Two eyes he has, but he can- 
not converge them both at the same 
time upon an object; fingers he has, but 
they might as well all have been 
thumbs, so far as present skill is con- 
cerned; a tongue he has, but he cannot 
employ it in speech; and, indeed, bar- 
ring a few instinctive and more or less 
mechanical activities, involved prin- 
cipally in the gaining of nutrition, he 
may be said to have no will at all. He 
not only cannot execute, but he cannot 
inhibit or control his activities. Arms 
and limbs fly about in the most spas- 
modic and purposeless manner. Should 
the infant wish to get his hand to his 
mouth, he would have to bide his time 
till some chance movement brought it 
there; if he should take a notion to turn 
his head in a given direction, he would 
find himself without the means to real- 
ize his intention. As someone has said, 
the young child is really a spinal cord 
creature. 
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Phrenology is True. The Mental Faculties of Men may be Appreciated by an Examination of 
their Heads.—Joseph Vimont, M.D., Paris, Physician and Author. 


PHRENOLOGICAL TRAINING. 


It seems hardly possible that Septem- 
ber has come around again to speak to 
us with all its beautiful fragrance, shade, 
and fruitfulness, but the calendar re- 
minds us that this is a fact. The year 
1901, has been one of great prosperity 
in America, debarring the strikes and 
the controversies between labor and 
capital, and we would like to give a sim- 
ilar impetus to Phrenology, and interest 
the whole community in this fascinat- 
ing study. , 

Facts appall us by the rapidity with 
which they pass. Next year belongs to 
men who are always going to do some- 
thing but never get at it. The secret 
of their want of success is found in their 
want of decision, earnestness, and de- 
termination of mind. 

Phrenology is a subject that is of 
world-wide interest, and as the study of 
character and the modern advanced 


thought connected in scientific discov- 
eries is increasing from year to year, we 
wish to persuade all who are hesitating 
between two opinions to secure a train- 
ing that will give an increase of influ- 
ence to a person and double his useful- 
ness. Few persons are able to succeed 
in the world by a streak of luck, and 
even those who do, seldom know how to 
use it when it does come. All persons 
are benefited by a proper preparation for 
their life-work. A doctor cannot at- 
tempt to compete with modern science 
without a knowledge of medicine, and 
a lawyer cannot obtain eminence in the 
legal profession without diligent study 
of the laws of his State and country as 
well as a study of international prob- 
lems. Aside from these two special 
lines of thought, we are able to say that 
by a correct understanding of the minds 
of children, and by a right adjustment 
of powers, even in adult life, persons are 
able to get into the right groove, and 
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thus save years of wandering from trade 
to trade, from business to business, from 
profession to profession. 

Success always attracts; hence, if any- 
one who reads these lines takes up a suc- 
cessful career through the aid of Phre- 
nology, others will be equally interested 
to follow such an example. What is 
needed to-day is bright, intelligent, 
trained men and women as Phrenologists 
in every city of the Republic and Great 
Britain; but we need not limit the field 
to these two countries; we would be glad 
to see stationed throughout the world, 
capable men and women to perpetuate 
the work of those who have passed on. 

With the wonderful advance made in 
science, the work of the world must, in 
the future, be largely done by the efforts 
and work of the brain. Phrenology is 
only in its infancy, and therefore the 
field for future usefulness is most invit- 
ing to-day for those who are well-pre- 
pared and determined to succeed in 
promulgating the science. Many of the 
students of The American Institute of 
Phrenology have increased their busi- 
ness and their personal influence, even 
though these students have not devoted 
themselves to the work of lecturing or 
delineating character. 

The study of human nature, as we 
understand it, is a liberal education in 
many things connected with life, health, 
and work not generally considered. 
Few persons are capable of doing all 
kinds of work equally well. We, there- 
fore, find that one person will excel in 
writing for the press on phrenological 
topics; another will succeed admirably 
in lecturing, while a third makes a good 
delineator of character. 

The cost of the course is so small 
when compared with the expenditure 
necessary to secure a knowledge of other 
sciences that it need not become a bar- 
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rier to anyone. The rules of the insti- 
tute, though strict, are, nevertheless, 
broad and liberal enough to allow of 
photographs to be sent for approval as 
to the adaptability of anyone to succeed 
in taking up the science as a life-work, 
while the study itself will be of value to 
any who are conscientious in their de- 
sire to either personally benefit by the 
instruction or who wish to aid others. 

Our desire is to help all we can, for 
we know we are in a position to do so, 
having a good staff of lecturers on the 
subject, a fine museum of skulls, busts, 
and pictures, which has taken over sixty 
years to collect, and the best organized 
methods of instruction on the subject. 
By the bequest of one who has passed 
away and who was associated with this 
work for over fifty years, we have been 
able to preserve a fine specimen of a 
brain, which will be explained to the 
students of the coming session. It will 
be remembered that we have long advo- 
cated the need of an autopsy society in 
connection with the Phrenological In- 
stitute, so that persons so desirous might 
bequeath their brains for preservation 
after death. We have, in the form of 
the brain we have just mentioned, a 
beautiful example of one who has re- 
quested in her will that her brain be pre- 
served in this way. 


PHRENOLOGICAL MUSEUM AND 
THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF PHRENOLOGY. 


The following statement was made in 
the seventies, by Mrs. Charlotte Fowler 
Wells, and it is but the continuance of 
this thought that has made those who 
are now left to carry on the work anxious 
to revive the old wish. 

Many letters of appreciation for the 
late Mrs. C. F. Wells have been received 
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from all parts of the country and abroad, 
and a number have expressed a desire to 
help to perpetuate her memory with 
that of her brother. No donations are 
asked for at present, but only a promise 
or suggestion in regard to this matter is 
desired from everyone who is willing to 
take an interest in the movement. 


To the Friends of Phrenology: 


It had long been my desire and that 
of my husband and brothers to place 
Phrenology on a solid and self-perpetu- 
ating foundation. Their labors for this 
life are now closed, and the work is left 
for others to accomplish. To carry into 
effect this object, it will be desirable to 
purchase or build a plain, substantial, 
fire-proof edifice, which shall serve as 
the depository of our large cabinet open 
to visitors. 

This edifice and museum should be so 


arranged as to include a large audito- 
rium of circular form; the walls and 
panels of the hall containing pictures of 
eminent persons and objects of interest 
illustrative of Phrenology and kindred 


sciences. Space should be given, also, 
to crania, busts, etc., arranged in cases 
for observation and reference. Such a 
room or hall would be exceedingly well 
adapted for lectures. 

The American Institute of Phrenol- 
ogy should also continue, as heretofore, 
to hold lectures and give instruction 
throughout the year; the various ob- 
jects of science and art, now in the col- 
lection, being admirably adapted to a 
full illustration of its curriculum of 
study. Every city and large town 
throughout the country needs a practical 
Phrenologist, hence the necessity of 
such an institute as this to instruct and 
train young men and young women of 
proper intellectual culture for the work 
of disseminating the valuable truths 
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which are embodied in the science of 
Phrenology and physiology. 

The object of this announcement is 
to bring the subject to the notice of the 
friends of Phrenology, and to ask their 
advice and aid toward obtaining the 
means to procure such a home for Phre- 
nology, and a place wherein our cabinet 
can be on perpetual, free exhibition. 

We would invite all who are interested 
in Phrenology and kindred reformatory 
sciences, to contribute as liberally as 
they are able toward the accomplishment 
of this important work. Who will offer a 
thousand dollars toward the endowment 
and permanent establishment of the in- 
stitute? Who five hundred dollars? who 
one hundred dollars? who fifty dollars, 
or twenty-five, or ten, or five, or even 
less? Small amounts given heartily in 
a good cause are just as acceptable to the 
“Eye that seeth all things” as large 
sume. 

The beautiful Masonic Temple in 
this city, recently dedicated, is the re- 
sult of a few remarks made by Mr. Her- 
ring, twenty years ago, which were to 
the following effect: 

“ Gentlemen—Something must be 
done for the widows and orphans of our 
departed brethren; and as a pledge of 
my sincerity, here is one dollar to start 
the subscription list.” 

Within the memory of many of our 
readers a mission ship was purchased, 
and sent out through the aid of Sunday- 
school children. A story is told of a lit- 
tle boy who visited the ship while she 
was lying in port, nearly ready to sail. 
He asked the privilege of going abroad 
and examining the vessel, asserting that 
he was part owner of her, as he had con- 
tributed ten cents toward her outfit. 
Let none “despise the day of small 
things.” 

There is no better time than now to 
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do good. Delay till “a more conven- 
ient season ” is usually fatal to the ac- 
complishment of good resolutions. 

The Trustees of The American Insti- 
tute of Phrenology and The Fowler In- 
stitute, London, would like to hear from 
the friends of Phrenology with regard to 
this project. 


FORM OF BEQUEST OF BRAIN. 


b, sive, OO BE oc, RR se A 
. nationality. Educated ...., rec- 
ognizing the need of studying the brains 
of educated persons rather than those of 
the ignorant, criminal, or insane, in 
order to determine their weight, form, 
and fissural pattern, the correlations 
with bodily and mental powers of vari- 
ous kinds and degrees, and the influ- 
ences of sex, age, and inheritance, here- 
by declare my wish that, at my death, 
my brain should be intrusted to the 
curator of the American Institute of 
Phrenology, for scientific uses, and for 
preservation. If my near relatives, by 
blood or by marriage, object seriously to 
the fulfilment of this bequest, it shall be 
void; but I earnestly hope that they 
may interpose neither objection nor ob- 
stacle. I ask them to notify the proper 
person promptly of my death; if possi- 
ble, even, of its near approach. 


POND a 6 obsnecxaveews 
SOM? 5 cheapest cs enna aie eae eee ie alee 
NN a2 rains craic Pare aie wae 


Notes.—1. A duplicate copy of this 
form should be filled out and retained 
by the testator. 

2. The testator should notify the un- 
dersigned of any change of address, not 
merely on account of the bequest, but 
also in order that copies of circulars or 
other publications may be sent. 

3. A brain is most safely transmitted 
in a tin pail of saturated brine, the lid 
secured with surgeon’s lead plaster; the 
pail should be addressed as follows: 
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Curator of the American Institute of 
Phrenology, care of Fowler & Wells Co.. 
27 East Twenty-first Street, New York 
City. Specimen of Natural History. 
Perishable. 





REVIEWS. 


“The Philosophy of Mental Healing.” 
A Practical Exposition of Natural Res- 
torative Power. By Leander Edmund 
Whipple. Price, $1.25. New York: 
The Metaphysical Publishing Co. 

In the preface of this book the author 
says that “during the years in which 
the curative influence of mental practice 
has been demonstrated there has devel- 
oped a quiet, yet earnest, appreciation 
of the importance of the work; this is 
naturally expressed in a constantly in- 
creasing demand for some book which 
will give a correct idea of what Mental 
Healing is. To meet this growing de- 
mand for information of a practical nat- 
ure the present volume has been prepared 
with the belief that the results of ex- 
perience must prove of value to earnest 
inquirers.” 

This book, which is printed in good 
type on excellent paper, contains 234 
pages. It treats on metaphysical heal- 
ing (its nature anu scope), metaphysics 
versus hypnotism (“Is Mind Cure Mes- 
merism?’”’), the potency of metaphysics 
in surgery (“ Does Mental Healing Claim 
to Replace Surgery?”), the progress of 
the age (‘“‘ Universal Ether and Telep- 
athy ”’), intelligence and sensation (“ The 
Office of the Senses”), mental action 
(“The Progress of Thought”), ‘“ The 
Physical Reflection of Thought” (its 
expression on the body); also the prac- 
tical side of the subject, which is taken 
up by chapters on curative influences 
(“ What is a Mental Cure?’’) cures that 
have been effected. 

The reader, therefore, has a long list 
before him of points that will introduce 
him to the nature and scope of the Men- 
tal Healing movement which has been 
taught and demonstrated in a moderate 
way for the past thirty years. The claim 
for this book is that it presents the re- 
sults of experience of many years of 
hard and constant study where the mind 
could be observed in all its varying 
phases. Tests of all kinds have been 
carefully explained for the reader’s bene- 
fit. 

It is pointed out that fear has a great 
influence upon an individual when sick. 
“The Philosophy of Mental Healing ” has 
its beneficial results upon muscular and 
inflammatory conditions, such as in 
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heart disease, fevers, and colds. The 

book throughout is written in such a 

helpful and unbiassed manner that it is 

sure to win the esteem of a large num- 
ber of readers. 

“ Perfect Health—How to Get and How 
to Keep it,” by one who has it. True 
Scientific Living. Published by Charles 
C. Haskell, Norwich, Conn., and L. N. 
Fowler & Co., London. 

As there are many ways of healing, 
because there are many people who pos- 
sess different shades of temperament and 
lines of thought, we are glad to bring 
before the notice of our readers a book 
on this subject. The writer of it is de- 
sirous of giving to the community what 
he possesses himself and what he lived 
without for a considerable number of 
years. He explains throughout the book 
the way he changed his ill-health to the 
opposite; and so much in earnest is he 
concerning the simple methods that he 
adopted that he longs for his fellow-men 
to enjoy the rich blessings of which he 
has become possessor. 


CHARLES C. HASKELL. 


He says he is indebted to Dr. Dewey 
of Boston for his new plan of living, 
which in substance is: 

1. To abstain absolutely from the early 
morning meal. 

2. Never to eat except with natural 
hunger. 

3. To masticate every mouthful of food 
as long as there is any taste in the food. 

4. To abstain from all drink with the 
meals, 

He was cured of dyspepsia by going 
without food until natural hunger ap- 
peared, and quenched his thirst by drink- 
ing water. Dr. Dewey wrote a volume 
entitled “The True Science of Living; 
or, The New Gospel of Health,” and 
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afterward he wrote a supplementary 
volume entitled “A New Era for Wom- 
an.” These volumes contain the results 
of his long and successful experience in 
the treatment if disease in accordance 
with the laws of nature and without the 
use of drugs. 

He quotes Dr. Dewey, who says that 
“Every disease that afflicts mankind is 
a constitutional possibility developed into 
disease by more or less habitual eating 
in excess of the supply of gastric juice.” 
In this sentence Mr. Haskell says Dr. 
Dewey has given the cause of disease 
and the cure. And in a special chapter 
on the subject he has scientifically ex- 
plained when to eat, how to eat, and 
what to eat. 

People who have deranged their stom- 
achs by overwork, want of sleep, over- 
eating, or any other cause, should by all 
means read the few chapters given in 
this unique book and the letters of ap- 
preciation that are included in the ap- 
pendix. 

The above books can be 
through Fowler & Wells Co. 


procured 


—_———— 


OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Questions oF GENERAL INTEREST ONLY& 
will be answered in this department. But one 
question at a time, and that clearly stated, must 
be propounded, if correspondents expect us to . 
give them the benefit of an early consideration. 

Ir You Use a PsEuponym or InITIALs, 
write your full name and address also. Some 
correspondents forget to sign their names. 


C. W. Barker, London, Ont.—With re- 
gard to your question concerning a per- 
son who has a 23-inch head and a full 
degree of quality, with the organ of 
Tune marked 7% to 4%, we should judge 
that the faculty was not particularly 
well developed. The person may not be 
able to understand music from the point 
of view that Tune would understand it, 
but he may have other qualities, such as 
Ideality, Spirituality, Comparison, and 
Benevolence, that enable him to show a 
great appreciation for music and the 
power to combine tones and melodies 
without becoming, in the strict sense of 
the term, a great musician. Tune is not 
the only organ that is developed in a 
musician. If you read our sketch of Sir 
Arthur Sullivan that appeared in the 
February number of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL, you would observe that he 
possessed a large organ of Tune and 
was gifted in almost every respect, from 
being a composer, an instrumentalist, a 
teacher, and a director of music. He 
had a large development of Tune, Time, 
Weight, Ideality, Comparison, Human 
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Nature, and Benevolence. We have not 
published Mr. L. Gottschauck in any 
magazine nor reproduced his _ photo- 
graph. Have you seen the pamphlet be- 
longing to the Human Nature series? 
We think you would be interested in it. 

D. S., Cambridge, Mass.—You can con- 
trol the organ of Firmness in several 
ways; one by centering your interests 
on something that is capable of interest- 
ing you, especially if it has some diffi- 
culties connected with it. Remember 
that Firmness is one of our essential 
faculties, and we do not want to snub 
it in the wrong way, but give it some 
real good, legitimate work to do and it 
will serve us properly. The trouble is 
with most people that they must get it 
out of their natures almost entirely and 
give it no work to do; this is a mistake, 
and a grievous one. 


aa 


TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


CHARACTER SKETCHES FROM PHOTOGRAPHS. 
—WNew subscribers sending photographs for re- 
marks on their character under this heading 
must observe the following conditions: Each 
photograph must be accompanied by a stamped 
and directed envelope for the return of the 
photograph. The photograph or photographs 
(for, where possible, two should be sent, one git- 
ing a front and the other a side view) must be 
good .wnd recent ; and, lastly, each application 
must b: accompanied by a remittance of $1.00 
(5s. English) for twelve months’ subscription 
to the PHRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL. Letters to be 
addressed to Fowler & Wells Co., New York, 
or L. N. Fowler & Co , London. 

620.—H. F., New York City.—The Vital- 
Mental Temperament predominates. You 
have taken after your mother in this and 
several other particulars. You are not 
so well adapted to hard work as to re- 
fined, intellectual, and clean work. You 
would not care to rough it on a farm or 

ranch, but you are adapted to oftice 
work, to business, and to special duties 
connected with some artistic profession, 
like an architect or designer or civil en- 
gineering. You like to reason everything 
out before you feel satisfied that a sub- 
ject is exhausted. It is not enough for 
you to know that someone else is satis- 
fied with his discoveries. You are orig- 
inal and like to do things in your own 
way, and will guiue, suggest, and in- 
terest many others in solving modern 
scientific problems. You have a full de- 
velopment of Language that should en- 
able you to see any facilities for taking 
up business; you would do very well in 
law in several of its branches. 

621.—M. R. K., South End, Canada.— 
From your photographs we judge that 
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your head contains more gray matter 
than usual; not because of its size, but 
rather on account of its quality. You 
are able to do more thinking with less 
fatigue than many people, and will find 
that study will be a pleasure to you if 
you indulge much in it. You use your 
intellectual faculties more definitely and 
actively than many of the others. You 
are thoroughly womanly in all your ways, 
and ought to be engaged in promoting 
some forward movements. You would 
make a first-rate organizer, and will 
know how to plan out work on a large 
scale in such a way that others will fol- 
low your lead and be gratified with your 
arrangements. Your sympathies are very 
strong; they will enable you to show a 
great amount of courtesy, intensity of 
feeling, and loving kindness toward 
others. As a nurse you would be most 
attentive to your patients. Preserve your 
health as much as possible. 

622.—P. A. F., Rochester, Minn.—Your 
photograph indicates great intensity of 
mind. You are organized on a high key 
of mental perception. It is not easy for 
you to allow everything to pass along 
quietly without giving a mental criticism 
concerning it. You are in your element 
when you are doing something for some 
one else. You have a very loving, ardent, 
affectionate nature, although somewhat 
reserved in expressing it; but those 
whom you allow to come near enough 
to you to actually know you, realize the 
full force of your domestie and social 
nature. You will allow your intellectual 
faculties to guide your sentiments very 
largely. You are intuitive and come to 
conclusions quite rapidly and accurately. 
It does not take you long to make up 
your mina whether you will care for a 
person or not; in fact, you go pretty 
deeply into the characteristics of others 
and do not allow anything to escape your 
attention. The sense of Order is very 
keen and you will have everything regu- 
lated by a system. Take all the sleep 
you can; you will be benefited thereby. 

623. —O. R., Cambridge, Mass. — We 
think that your daughter would improve 
considerably by having an operation per- 
formed on her tonsils; they are, we be- 
lieve, enlarged, which causes considerable 
interference in her normal development; 
their size affects her ears and eyes, and 
give, probably, a general dullness which 
you speak of. We have known of a num- 
ber of children who have been benefited 
by a proper treatment of the tonsils in 
youth, by which means the mind has 
been better able to express itself through 
the senses and has been relieved of an 
unnecessary obstruction. Consult a spe- 
cialist or a good family physician and 
let him direct you in the matter, or else 
come to New York and bring your little 
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girl with you. She is at an age when 
something should be done for her im- 
mediately, and we believe that much of 
her present trouble can be removed. We 
wish that you had consulted us when 
she was younger, as she might have been 
spared considerable misery and apparent 
dullness and incapacity. We do not 
think that the fault is in the brain, but 
of a physical nature, outside of it. 
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TILE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
PHRENOLOGY. 


The autumn session of the American 
Institute of Phrenology will commence 
September 4th at 8 P.M. 

A reception will be given on this occa- 
sion to the students, old graduates, and 
friends. Addresses will be given by dif- 
ferent members of the faculty, and the 
aims and objects of the Institute will be 
explained. 

The following artists have promised to 
give musical numbers during the even- 
ing: 

Mr. Clarence E. Earl, double-voice 
singer, will give: (1) A. Tenor Solo, 
“Trish Serenade”; B. Soprano Solo, 
* Always’ (Bower); (2) Vocal Humor- 
isms (C. E. Earl). 

Master Arthur Bradley (ten years old), 
the young and promising chorister, will 
sing: (1) “Send out Thy Light” (Col- 
linet); (2) “*‘ Who is Sylvia? ” (Schubert). 

Tickets can be had on application from 
the Secretary. 


———__ 
THE FOWLER INSTITUTE, LONDON. 


The autumn wor«x of the above Insti- 
tute commences the third week in Sep- 
tember. The class meets on the 17tn. 
The first public meeting takes place on 
the 18th. , 

The mid-summer examination was held 
in July. The result will be forwarded 
for our next issue. 

We desire to congratulate Dennis E. 
Samuel, Esq., on his marriage, which re- 
cently took place in London. He was an 
old and warm friend of Mr. L. N. Fowler 
and an enthusiastic student at the Fow- 
ler Institute. We wish him every happi- 
ness. 

pee 


FIELD NOTES.—U. S. A. 


Mr. and Mrs. G. Morris have been visit- 
ing Lead and Spearfish, S. Dak. 

Mr. Taggart has been lecturing at Bear 
Lake, Manistee Co., Mich. 

Dr. W. E. Traer, specialist in the treat- 
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ment of chronic diseases, has been at 
Hot Springs. 

Mr. A. H. Welch, of Toronto, has been 
lecturing in Stratford, Ont., where he 
gave twenty-five lectures in the Y.M.C.A. 
Hall. 

Mr. M. F. Knox has been lecturing in 
Seattle, Wash, He expects to visit Vic- 
toria, B. C., in September. 


IN ENGLAND. 


Mr. D. T. Elliott, examiner and lect- 
urer, can be daily consulted at the Fow- 
ler Institute, 4 Imperial Arcade, Ludgate 
Cireus, E. C., London. Arrangements for 
lectures in or around London should be 
made at once for the autumn season. 
Enquiries for lessons, private or by mail, 
and consultation appointments will be 
promptly attended to. 

L. N. Fowler & Co. (care C. R. King), 
Imperial Areade, Ludgate Cireus, is the 
European centre for all phrenological 
literature and works on health. 

The following Phrenologists can be 
consulted in their respective towns: 

Mr. John Allen, F.F.P.1., St. Anns-on- 
Sea, Lancashire. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. M. Severn, 68 West 
Street, Brighton. 

Mr. and Mrs. Timson, 3 Museum 
Square, Leicester. 

Miss Mallard, 197 Queen’s Road, Hast- 
ings. 

Mr. G. Dutton, 43 and 45 Lumley Road, 
Skegness. : 

Mr. John W. Taylor, Skipton Street, 
Morecambe. 

Mr. A. Cheetham, 30 Queen’s Street, 
Rhyl, N. W. 

Mr. A. Verner, 15 Vernon Street, Bol- 
ton. 
ilar 


NEWS AND NOTES. 


Among the prominent. personages who 
have recently passed away are the Rev. 
Joseph Cook, at one time the best known 
platform speaker in the United States, 
and a strong believer in Phrenology; 
Mr. John Fiske, the versatile writer; 
General Daniel Butterfield, of New 
York; Mr. Adelbert S. Hay, the prom- 
ising son of the Secretary of State, 
who had served the Government as 
consul at Pretoria; Prince of Orleans; 
Mrs. Kriiger, at the age of sixty-seven, 
mother of sixteen children, and more 
than thirty of her sons and grandsons 
are in the Boer war; the Empress 
Frederick, who was the daughter of one 
of the greatest Queens in history, sister 
of the King of the world’s greatest mon- 
archy, wife of one of the noblest knights 
of modern chivalry, and mother of the 
“War Lord of Europe,” but her highest 
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title was that of woman, daughter, wife, 
and mother rather than as. Queen and 
Empress. Her maternal instincts resem- 
bled those of her royal mother, and in 
character and countenance she was like 
both father and mother. Mr. James E. 
Yeatman, of St. Louis, one of the fore- 
most citizens of the United States; 
Bishop Littlejohn, of Brooklyn, the dis- 
tinguished divine. 


ee 


WHO SHOULD NOT ENTER THE 
MINISTRY. * 


By THE Rev. GeorGE. B. STEWART, D.D., 
PRESIDENT OF THE AUBURN 'THEOLOGI- 
CAL SEMINARY. 


The above title is the heading of an 
article which attracted our notice in the 
‘** New York Observer.” The writer says: 
Young men are seeking a life work. 
The ministry is inviting young men; but, 
he continues, there are men who are 
manifestly unfitted to this calling, as the 
following: 

1. Men having certain physical defects: 
(a) a stammerer, (b) a dyspeptic, (c) 
one of delicate health. 

2. Men having certain intellectual de- 
fects: (a) an idiot, (b) an ignoramus, 
(c) a rattle-brain, (d) an empty mind. 

3. Men who lack a social nature: (a) 
who flocks by himself. 

4. Men who lack certain dispositional 
qualities: (a) humor, (b) gumption, (c) 
cheerfulness. 

5. Men who lack capacity for leader- 
ship: (a) if he leads nowadays he must 
do it by virtue of his ability to lead. 

6. Men who lack character: (a) char- 
acter is an important factor in the prac- 
tice of every profession. It is essential 
in the ministry. A man without high 
ideals, a clean life, an acquaintance with 
God, has no place in the ministry. He 
must be good, and good for something. 

7. Men who lack the highest motives 
for seeking the ministry. 

Dr. Stewart closes by saying: “It is 
a delicate task to apply these tests. 
Men do not know themselves. They are 
unskilful in self-examination. It takes 
an expert to tell what mature character 
lies wrapped in the embryo.” 

Phrenology has helped some of the 
greatest divines. It can help others in 
the future. 


pee a aee 
WHY SHOULD WE EDUCATE? 


“The meaning and worth of education 
will never be understood unless the 
meaning and worth of life itself be 
properly estimated,” says “The New 
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York Observer.” ‘‘If life itself be worth 
living, then such an education, and only 
such, is worth while as will subserve 
the purposes of life. Courses of instruc- 
tion which simply lead up to a position 
which enables an jndividual to support 
himself in life are a grim farce unless it 
be of importance for the individual to 
live at all. The earning power of edu- 
eation is a mere incident to a larger 
purpose and a longer career. The true 
explanation of education is moral and 
not mechanical, spiritual rather than in- 
tellectual. The more knowledge the bet- 
ter, but the knowledge must be the 
knowledge of power, not mere fact, and 
the education must subserve the eternal 
as well as temporal purposes of life. 

“Tf it is worth while to live, because 
life is to be lived for God, then the bread 
and butter problem in education becomes 
important, though only relatively im- 
portant, as a means of livelihood, while 
the intellectual and moral interests are 
being meanwhile subserved. The life is 
more than meat. Whether it be by the 
method of the old classics or of the new 
physics, culture must be had, the mental 
powers disciplined, the will and heart 
stimulated to all good things, and the 
social sympathies broadened.” 

This is what Phrenology has always 
taught. The development of character 
is of much more importance than the ac- 
cumulation of wealth. It has been said 
of education: “It is not enough that 
our education does not spoil us, it must 
make us better.” That is what culture 
does, and the aim of knowing what our 
individual powers are is not for self- 
glorification, but for culture growth, and 
culture growth adds more to a man than 
development of body or brain. 
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HUMOR. 
EMBARRASSING. 
‘When did the window blush?” 
“When it saw the weather strip.”— 
Life. 
HIS ANSWER. 


“T can tell you,” said he, “ how much 
water runs over Niagara Falls to a 
quart.” 

“How much?” asked she. 

“Two pints.”—Tit-Bits. 


N.B. POETS! 


“You say you have spent hours on a 
single line?” 

“Yes; and sometimes days.” 

“Then you’re a poet?” 

“No; I’m an angler.”—Tit-Bits. 
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On February 29, 1884, the FOWLER & WELLS CO. was incorporated 
under the laws of the State of New York as a Joint Stock Company, for the pros- 
ecution of the business heretofore carried on by the firm of Fowler & Wells. 

The change of name involves no change in the nature and object ef the 
business, or in its general ma.agement. All remittances should be made payable 


to the order of 
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THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL AND PHRENOLOGICAL MAGAZINE is $1.00 a 
year, payable in advance. 

MONEY, when sent by mail, should be in the form of 
Money Orders, Express Money Orders, Drafts on 
New York, or Registered Letters. All Postmasters 
-, required to Register Letters whenever requested 
to do so. 


S8/LVER or other coi should not be sent by mail, as it 
is almost sure to wear a hole in the envelope and be iost. 


POSTAGE-STAMP8 will be received for fractional parts 
of a dollar. The larger stamps are preferred; they 
should never be stuck to the letters, and should always 
be sent in sheets—that is, not torn apart. 


CHANGE of post-office address can be made by giving 
the old as well as the new address, but not without this 
information. Notice should be received the first of the 
preceding month. 

LETTERS OF INQUIRY requesting an answer should 
inclose a stamp for return postage, and be sure and 
give name and full address every time you write. 

ALL LETTERS should be addressed to Fowler & Wells 
Co., and not to any person connected with the office. 
In this wav caly can prompt and careful attention be 
secured. 

ANY BOOK, PERIODICAL, CHART, Ete., may be or- 
dered from this office at Publishers’ prices. 

AGENTS WANTED for the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
and our Book Publications, to whom liberal terms will 

e given. 


CURRENT EXCHANGES. 


“Saturday Evening Post ”—Philadel- 
phia—interests its readers in two ways; 
one by interesting stories and the other 
through its cogent, practical, and well- 


written articles on business life. These 
articles have many valuable hints in 
them for the rising young man; they 
are penned by men of experience, and 
therefore cannot fail to have an impres- 
sive influence upon the readers they are 
intended for. 

“The Ladies’ Home Journal ”—Phila- 
delphia.—This monthly, which always 
contains new and attractive literature, 
has a_ startling announcement this 
month, which runs as follows: “ Their 
Descent Traced from Adam.” It is a 
marvellous genealogy of a Chicago couple 
used in a story, ‘‘ Voice as a Revealer of 
Character, by Amelia E. Barr, is a graphi- 
cal biography. 


“Good Housekeeping.” — Springfield, 
Mass.—* Advice to Fathers to Know 
Your Boys” is an article by Mrs. Alger, 
and it is an article that a good many 
parents would do well to read. 

“The American Monthly or Review of 
Reviews "—New York—contains a fron- 
tispiece of President and the late Mrs. 
Kriiger, but its principal article is upon 
the recent great railroad combinations. 
The portraits are all of usual interest, 
and include the late Rev. Joseph Cook, 
the late Daniel Butterfield of New York, 
and the late A. S. Hay. 

“The American Mother.”—Ann Arbor, 
Mich.—* A Plea for the Children of Over- 
worked Mothers” and “ Emergency 
Remedies and Children Taught in Apply- 
ing them” are interesting titles in the 
August number. 

“Mind.”—New York.—‘ Hearing and 
Doing” is an article by Charles Brodie 
Patterson. ‘ My Ideal Man,” by J. Eliza- 
beth Hotchkiss, is the title of an article 
that is, to our mind, very ingeniously 
and appropriately written. 

“The American Medical Journal.”— 
St. Louis.—S. B. Munn, M.D., has written 
on the “ Progress and Principle of Ef- 
fects of Medicine.” 

“Medical Times ”— New York — con- 
tains an editorial of “ Brain Anatomy In- 
stinct.”” It bears upon the discoveries of 
Professor R. y Cajal of Spain, for which 
he was awarded the prize of the Inter- 
national Medical Congress of Paris last 
August. We shall have more to say 
about this article at another time. One 
article on “Constipation,” py M. O. 
Terry, M.D., and “A Case of Brain 
Tumor” are valuable contributions. 

“The Humanitarian ”—London — con- 
tains an article on “ Nikola Tesla and 
His Work,” with an excellent portrait. 
“The Physical Culture of Girls,” by 
Lillian Powell, is the second article of 
interest. 

“ Health.” — New York. — “ Culture of 
Physical Man and its Relation to Chiv- 
airy,” by Lorana O. Hunt, and an article 
on “ Rest” take up subjects that are of 
interest to us in thus hurry period of 
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life. We are liable to forget the needs 
of the physical being and devote all our 
time to the culture of the mind; hence, 
we need to be reminded that rest and 
physical culture are sciences of our well- 
being. 

“Literary News ”—New York—opens 
with an article, “ John Fiske,” with his 
portrait. An excellent portrait of the 
Empress of Russia is also given, and is 
taken from a book called “The Last 
Years of the Nineteenth Century.” 

* The Quarterly Journal of Inebriety.” 
—Published at Hartford, Conn., edited 
by Dr. Crothers.—One article of impor- 
tance is on “ Aleohol in the Origin of 
Innate Imbecility.” It is an address that 
was delivered before The Vienna Anti- 
Aleohol Congress by Dr. Dom. Bezzola, 
“The Poisonous Action of Alcohol in 
some Nervous and Mental Diseases.” 

“Practical Psychology.’ — Boston. — 
“Reaction of Mind upon the Body,” 
“Personal Magnetism, What it is,” 
“The Possibilities of the Art of Psy- 
chology,” are articles of note in the 
August number. 

“The Revealing Age.’ —Boston.—The 
first article is on the “ American Spirit,” 
by Ferdinand Brunetiére, translated 
from the “ Revue Des Deux Mondes.” 

“The Hahnemannian Advocate.”—Chi- 
cago.—* Differential Diagnosis between 
Nervous Diseases,” “ Chorea,” by Edwin 
J. Clark, M.D., of Denver, are two very 
interesting and valuable contributions in 
the July number or issue. 

“The Popular Science ”—Appleton & 
Co., New York—is full of instructive 
ideas on various scientific topics; the 
articles are short and to the point, and 
many of them are finely illustrated. 

“Human Nature’ —San Francisco — 
opens with an article on “ Facial Signs,” 
which is illustrated and shows the 
moralist, the pessimist, and optimist 
among others. 

“The Arena.”—New York.—The lead- 
ing article is from the pen of the Hon. 
Frank S. Monnett, the Ohio Attorney- 
General. Its title is “ Transportation 
Franchises Always the Property of 
Sovereignty.” Dr. R. Osgood Mason, 
A.M., and Robert Morris Rabb, B.A., join 
in a symposium on “The Curse of In- 
ebriety,” which contains many signifi- 
cant truths, 
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PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


Dr. Holbrook, the writer on “ Hygiene 
and seredity,” is not surpassed. We 
shall be pleased to send a catalogue of 
his publications. 
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THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
PHRENOLOGY. 


The names of students are coming in 
daily, and we trust we shall have an ex- 
cellent class this year, both as to num- 
bers and intelligence. Our corps of in- 
structors were never before in such good 
condition to give their time, skill, and 
experience for the benefit of students, 
and we trust that all who wish to take 
the course of instruction in Phrenology 
will avai] themselves of the approaching 
session to prepare their lives for success 
in the phrenological field, or for much 
better success than they have ever had 
before in other lines. 

Phrenology is the cutting edge of tal- 
ent. It is to the investigation of mind 
and character what the microscope and 
the telescope are for the investigation of 
external nature, viz., a revelation. The 
ability to read human nature is of spe- 
cial value to professional people as well 
as to business men. He who can read 
human character best is the best sales- 
man, the best business negotiator, and 
the best lawyer or clergyman. Phrenol- 
ogy teaches how to read strangers, how 
to understand them in spite of all their 
efforts to play false and conceal their 
real dispositions. If a man desired to 
eanvass for business on the road or do 
business in a store, shop, or office he 
would be likely to do twice as much 
after he had finished our course of in- 
struction as he had ever been able to do 
before, even though he had had years of 
experience. Every day in business life 
men are brought in contact with many 
strangers who are intensely keyed up in 
furtherance of their own selfish inter- 
ests, and it is necessary to know human 
nature in order to look below their ap- 
pearances and estimate them as they are. 
There is no field of effort where man is 
brought in contact with man in which 
Phrenology is not a source of power su- 
perior to any other mode of culture or 
experience. 

Our collection of busts, skulls, casts, 
and drawings is unequalled for the criti- 
eal and extended prosecution of the 
study of Phrenology, and in the great 
metropolis, filled with eager, brainy peo- 
ple struggling for existence and ascend- 
ency, there are wonderful facilities for 
the study of mind and character on 
every busy street. To the well-instructed 
Phrenologist human character is an open 
and easily legible book. 


“Enclosed find amount for the copy 
of ‘Common School Elocution,’ and send 
me another copy. I can use them in my 
school, and I can gladly recommend the 
work.” 
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CLASS OF ’91.. 


The American Institute of Phrenology, 
incorporated by the Legislature of the 
State of New York in 1866, was the re- 
sult of a third of a century of hard work, 


earnest study, and application of Phre-- 


nology to real life. The public had been 
by these means so much interested in 
the principles and uses of the best men- 
tal philosophy the world had seen that 
it was prepared to welcome the Institute 
as a needed school for scientific culture, 
and to appreciate the labors of its ex- 
perienced teachers. 

During the thirty-five years since its 
incorporation the Institute has instruct- 
ed and graduated more than 700 students 
-—men and women. Those who wish to 
secure the services of the ablest teachers, 
and to enjoy the great benefit of its un- 
equalled collection of busts, casts, skulls, 
and portraits of the greatest, the best, 
and the worst characters of history, are 
cordially welcomed to a place in the In- 
stitute for 1901, and to the facilities of- 
fered them for entering the field of 
Phrenology well equipped for making it 
a successful and profitable life work. 

The term commences, as usual, on the 
first Wednesday of September, and con- 
tinues to October 25th. 

A thirty-two page pamphlet, No. 29, 
entitled “ Value of Phrenology,” will be 
sent free to those who desire to become 
students. This will give full informa- 
tion respecting the Institute course, the 
teachers, terms, incidental expenses, etc. 
Address Fowler & Wells Co., 27 East 
Twenty-first Street, New York. 

Rasta ne Sucaiac 
LANTERN SLIDES. 


We are frequently asked whether we 
‘an furnish to those giving stereopticon 
exhibitions lantern slides suitable for the 
illustrating of phrenological subjects. 
We have recently perfected arrange- 
ments whereby we can supply a large 
variety of high-class slides, and can 
make to order slidés illustrating any 
phase of Phrenology or Physiognomy 
which our customers may desire to 
throw upon the screen—including pho- 
tographs of almost every prominent pub- 
lic character. Those of our readers who 
are in the lecture field will do well to 
correspond with us on this subject. 
These slides are also most entertaining 
and instructive for parlor exhibitions, 
and are sold as low as is consistent with 
high-class work. 

“The Mirror of the Mind,” prepared 
as an answer to questions arising on the 
subject of an examination from photo- 
graph, will be mailed to any address on 
application. 
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MEDICAL ADVICE. 


For many years we have been con- 
sulted by correspondents with regard to 
the treatment of acute and chronic dis- 
eases. Advice, for a moderate fee, is 
given by our medical consultants, who 
rank among the most reliable specialists 
of New York. The principles of hygiene 
are chiefly followed in such advice. Ad- 
dress Medical Editor, 27 East Twenty- 
first Street, New York. 

Attention is called to our new offer in 
the advertising columns of this journal 
of the complete set of Dio Lewis’s 
works, consisting of ten volumes, in 
cloth. The aggregate price for this set 
is $14.75, but we offer it at the reduced 
price of $12. 

This is a grand opportunity to obtain 
the writings of this popular author. 

Much interest is now astir on the sub- 
ject of water cure. To those giving 
thought to its application in the cure of 
disease our books will command the first 
and most respectful consideration. We 
were the first to enter this field, as we 
have been the first in many fields of hu- 
man progress and applied science. For 
fifty years and more our house has ad- 
voecated this theory of cure and pub- 
lished treatises thereon. 

With the revival of this subject we 
offer the works of Drs. Trall, Shew, and 
Johnson. To those desiring our com- 
plete catalogue describing these works 
and many others, it will be sent on ap- 
plication. 

Mouth, lip, eye, and nose all denote 
fibre, quality, character, whether low 
and animal, weak or powerful, common 
or spiritual; whether the love of the 
flesh and the deceitfulness of riches or 
the love of the noble and pure predom- 
inate. 

The rolling eye of the sinister and 
scheming, the dear eyes of heavenly 
blue, the brown eyes “ that have a look 
of birds flying straightway to the light,” 
the soft melting eyes of tenderness and 
sympathy, the eyes of fire, and the eyes 
of love; the nose rampant and military, 
the meddlesome, quarrelsome, and _ill- 
tempered nose; the nose artistic and re- 
fined, coarse and vulgar; the nose of 
friendship and kindness and that of un- 
kindness and tyranny; the lip of scorn 
and hate, of selfishness and hardness, of 
sweetness and love, all are parts—the 
words of that facial writing to be known 
and read like the handwriting on the 
wall—if there be Daniel-like wisdom to 
read and understand. 

Three separate pamphlets on these 
subjects—“ Mouth and Lips,” “ Eyes and 
Eyebrows,” ana “Chapter on Noses,” 
price 15 cents each—give full scientific 
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description, instruction, and interpreta- 
tion. Address this office. 

In response to a considerable. demand 
the articles published by Dr. H. S. Dray- 
ton on the therapeutic uses of the rectal 
douche in the Science of Health Depart- 
ment’ of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL is 
published in a revised and extended form. 
The great value of the treatment having 
been demonstrated in his professional 
practice, as well as by observers long be- 
fore him, it is confidently and earnestly 
recommended to those afflicted by disor- 
ders of digestion and maladies related to 
digestion. 

The pamphlet will be a very full expo- 
sition of the treatment, and illustrated. 
Orders may be now sent in. Price of sin- 
gle copies, including postage, 30 cents. 
Agents will find this a good opportunity 
to exploit hygienic and other reforma- 
tory publications. 

In these days of easy divorce and seri- 
ous marital estrangement, to say nothing 
of vexed and unhappy domestic and 
family life, it is charming to get into 
one’s hands such a book as S. R. Wells’ 
““Wedlock, or the Right Relation of the 
Sexes.” 


A New Phenological Game ! 


IDEALITY. 


FORM. 
COLOR, 
SUBLIMITY. 


This introduces Phrenology into a new game on the 
basis of the old and well known game of Authors, with 


ditions that will render it one of the most popular | 


games ever published in the hands of those interested in 
hrenology, and it will be a great novelty and of interest 
those not familiar with the subject. The sample shown 
above will give an idea of it, but some new and novel 
features have been added to the methods of plaving. 


Sent by mail, tpaid, on receipt of price, only 15 cents. 
Address omen | 


FOWLER & WELLS CO.” L.N. FOWLER & CO 
Publishe Publishers, 
NEW YORE. LONDON, E. C. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT. 

The Phrenological Annual and Regis- 
ter will be published on December 31st. 
Send in your orders early for registra- 
tions. The contents will be varied as 
usual. The usual celebrated writers will 
honor its pages, and the readers may 
look forward to a good time on receipt 
of the fourteenth number. Price, 25 
cents. 

The museum of the American Institute 
of Phrenology is on exhibition daily at 
the rooms of the Fowler & Wells Co. It 
contains a rare collection of casts and 
skulls. 

The Student of bhrenology. — What 
books are best for me to read? Is it pos- 
sible to acquire a practical knowledge 
of it without a teacher ?—It is much bet- 
ter to have a teacher, but the next best 
course to adopt is to procure the series 
of books arranged on the subject, with 
the New Bust, showing the phrenologi- 
cal organs so as to make the study sim- 
ple and plain. The cost of this outfit 
is $10. It is safely boxed, and sent by 
express or freight at the purchaser’s 
expense. 
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SPECIAL OFFER 


TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS OF THE 
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$6.00 WORTH FOR $3.25 
Up to and Including December 1st, 1901 


CROWN COMBINATION 
GAME BOARD. 
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Size of Board 29 in. square 


65 games may be played on this board 
Delights the young Entertains the old Pleases Everybody 


The most popular device of the day (it is a marvel) 
for Home Entertainment 


Board $8.00, Phrenological Journal $1.00 for 12 
Months, equals $6.00, for $3.25 


{2 Months from the Month you Subscribe 








Office of the 


Phrenological Journal 
27 E. 2ist Street, New York 
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CONFIDENCE 





pa hb Saw > ERE 


Ste > h 


A Perfect Pen at a Pop- 
ular Price, and the 
Best Pen at any Price. 


Your Choice of these 


$3.00 


Laughlin Fountain Pens 


TRY IT A WEEK 


If not suited, we buy It 
back and offer you $1.10 
for it. A Profitable Propo- 
sition any way you figure 
it. Don’t miss this Oppor- 
tunity of a Lifetime to se- 
cure the best Pen made. 
Hard Rubber Reservoir 
Holder in foursimple parts. 
Finest quality Diamond 
Point 14k Gold Pen and the 
only Positively Perfect ink 
feeding device known to 
the science of fountain pen 
making. 

ag Any desired flexibility 
in fine, medium or stub. 


One Pen only to one 
address on this offer. 
LOSS—on the pen you buy—our 
SEED-TIME expense. 


BUSINESS—your pen procures— 
our HARVEST, 


By mall, postpald, upon receipt 


Ml of $1. If you desire pen sent by 


registered mall, send 10 cents ad- 
ditional. 
REFERENCE: Any Bank or Ex- 
press Company In Detroit, 
Address— 
LAUGHLIN MFG. Co. 
142 Walker Block 
DETROIT, MICH. 


We guarantee the above offer. 
Phrenological Journal Pub. Co, 








NO TWO HEADS ARE 
EXACTLY ALIKE. 


Observe the Contrasts in these Heads. 


Phrenological Examinations, 


setting forth all the Strong and Weak points of 
character and disposition, showing clearly in each 
case what to cultivate and what to restrain. 


Will Aid Young Men and Women 


just starting in life, who are full of Zeal, Strength, 
and Courage in 

Selecting Proper Pursuits, 
in which their abilities can be used to the best 


advantage, thus securing the best results of their 
efforts, and gaining honor and happiness. 


Young Ladies and Gentlemen of 


Wealth and Leasure 


will find Phrenology an infallible guide to the 
proper use of their best powers. 


Parents will be shown how 


to understand and train turbulent, wayward, and 
selfish children and how to bring their moral and 
intellectual powers into the ascendant ; also how to 
deal with the delicate, tender, and precocious so as 


To secure the best results. 


These examinations are given verbally and in 
Chrrts, with all the candor and faithfulness of 
confidential communicatior s. 
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A Crand Graphophone 
Also Using Small Cylinders 





$25 


The possessor of one of these new machines may have small records to use 
with the small mandrel and is also able to avail himself of the great volume and 
superior reproduction of the Grand records at no additional cost other than that 
of the records themselves. 


Small Records, 50 Cents Each; $5 per Dozen 
Grand Records, $1 Each 


Graphophone arranged for large Cylinder 


Craphophones of Other Styles at Various Prices 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE A. 8. 


World’s Headquarters for Talking Machines and Supplies 


COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH COMPANY 


NEW YORK, 93 Chambers Street SAN FRANCISCO, 125 Geary Street 
Retail Branch, 573 Fifth Avenue | CHICAGO, 88 Wabash Avenue 

PITTSBURG, 615 Penn Avenue MINNEAPOLIS, 306 Nicollet Avenue 

BALTIMORE, 110 East Baltimore Street ST. LOUIS, 720-722 Olive Street 

BOSTON, 164 Tremont Street WASHINGTON, 919 Pennsylvania Avenue 

BUFFALO, 645 Main Street LONDON, 122 Oxford Street, W. 

PARIS, 34 Boulevard des Italiens BERLIN, 65A Friedrichstrasse 

PHILADELPHIA, 1032 Chestnut Street 
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The Water Gap Sanitarium 


All forms of mild and difficult cases of disease are treated and permanently cured here, by 
water, massage, oil rubbings, sweats. electricity, systematic life, nutritious food, and other 
natural and scientific methois. No drugs. A Christian family home. 44 years in this work. 
No insane. 2 miles from the noted Delaware Water Gap. Two lady physicians. 

Address F. WILSON HURD, Mrnsi1, Monroe Co., Pa. 


THE NEW CHURCH INDEPENDENT | KNEIPP Water Cure Monthly 


‘ ; : ‘ ND 

is a 32-page monthly magazine devoted to the discussion = 

of all up-to-date questions. It is unfettered by sectarian Herald of Health 

authority, and is open to all subjects of present interest. 2 “) 

Walter S. Weller, the editor, contributes his charming Subscription, $1.00 a year; for both, $1.50 

stories forchildren. In 1902 he will begin the publication , ‘. : . 

of ‘Little Daisy,” which will be prettily illustrated ; and The leading Naturopathic Magazine devoted 

it is a serial a ae to oe aa at home. to Natural Healing Methods, Hy dropathy, etc , 
Se en ee ee eee and to the Development and Maintenance of 


Weller & Son, 144 E. 37th St., Chicago, Ill. | Perfect Physical and Mental Welfare ; to the 
— —_——— exclusion of drugs and non accidental surgery. 








SEND 10c. FOR SAMPLE COPY 


The Invalids Home Sanatorium FREE: Guide to Health and Catalogue of Nature Cure 


Books, Health Underwear and Health Foods—also 
KOKOMO, IND. Prospectus of Naturopathic Institute and College. 


Is conducted by T. V. GirForD, M D., editor | Address B. LUST, Naturopathic Physician 
of Hygeio-Therapeutic Journal and dean of the 111 East 59th Street, New York 


- 7 rl =] iq T x” 7 ‘ 

Indiana State Hygeio-Therapeutic College. The NOTES AND QUERIES 
patients receive one daily lecture as well as the AND HISTORIC MAGAZINE. 

. A monthly magazine of history, folk lore, legends, science, art, 

very best of Hygeio Therapeutic treatment, literature ; Masonry, mysticism, myths ; metaphysics, psychics, the- 

4 2 4 “ osophy ; mathematics, and recondite matters. It contains a large 

diet and care—also personal instruction. Cir number of odds and ends gathered from *Manya quaint and 

é ss . curious volume of forgotten lore.” Vols, I to XVIII (1882-1900) 

culars and copy of journal sent on application. each fully indexed. ‘“* Many people know many things, no one 

everything.” Circulates in all parts of the world $1.00 a year, 

io . in advance. Back volumes and numbers supplied. Vol. XIX for 

tgor. Address S. C, & L. M. Gould, Manchester, N. H. 


** A book with a noble purpose."— Worvester Spy. 


SOCIAL TRAGEDIES The VEGETARIAN 


GREETED WITH A STORM OF PRAISE AND PROTEST. 

“A work of genius in which there is a good deal of AND oO UR F E L LOW CREATURES 
the red blood of humanity. Ido not wonder at the | 4 Magazine of betterliving, An authority on foods, their 
r = selection and preparation. Discountenances the use of 
sensation it is producing. He treads on ground | fesh, fish and fowl for food. Upholds the right to life for 
usually forbidden, but he treads it with a sure step ”’ the whole sentient world. Advocates justice, humani- 
Rector E. E, EDWARDs, Hendersonville, N. C tariavism, purity, hygiene, temperance. Stands for a 
Cloth, Gold Title, Prepaid to any address, $1.00. stronger body, a healthier mentalitv, a higher morality, 

- 1 vear, $1; 6 mos., 5Uc.; 3 mos., 25c.; 1 mo.. 10c. 


J. W. SCHOLL, 913 Vaughan St,, ANN ARBOR, MICH. 
. realness VEGETARIAN GO., 78-84 MADISON ST., CHICAGO. 





BEST BOOKS ON WATER=CURE. 


The Hydropathic Encyclopedia. Designedasa guide to families and students and a text-book for phy. 
sicians. By K. I. Trall, M.D. 12 mo, 966 pp., 46 illustrations. Cloth, $4.00. English Price, 16s. 

The Philosophy of Water-Cure. By John Balbirnie, M. D.; with tie Confessions and Observations of 
Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer. 144 pp., 12mo, Paper, 25 cents. English Price, 1s. 

The Practice of Water-Cure. By James Wilson, M. D., and James Manby Gully, M.D. 1amo, 144 pp. 
Price, 25 cents. English Price, 1s. 

The Domestic Practice of Hydropathy. . With fifteen Engraved Illustrations of important subjects. from 
Drawings by Howard Johnsor. with a Form of a Report fer the assistance of Patients in consulting their physic 
ian by correspondence. By Edward Johnson, M. D. 12mo, 467 pp. Cloth, $1.25. English Price, 5s. 

The Bath: Its History and Uses in Health and Disease. By R. T. Trall,M. D. s2mo, 77 pp., 25 1k 
lustrations. Paper, 25 cents. English Price, 1s. 

Water-Cure in Chronic Diseases. By James Manby Gully, M.D., F.R.S. 12mo, 405 pp. 
$1.25. English Price. ss. 

Water-Cure for the [lillion. The processes of Water-Cure explained. By R. T. Trall, M.D. 12mo, 44 pp. 
Paper, 15 cents. English Price, »s. 

Pregnancy andChildbirth. With cases showing the remarkable effects of Water Treatment. By Joel Shew, 

New edition revised and enlarged by H. S. Drayton, M. D., 12mo, 131pp. Paper, so cents. Eng.Price, 2s. 

Hydropathic Cook-Book, with Recipes for Cooking on Hygienic Principles. 12mo, 226 pp., 98 illustra- 
tions. Cloth, $1.00; paper, so cents. English Price, 1s. and 2s. 

Hints on the Reproductive Organs: Their Diseases, Causes, and Cure on Hydropathic Principles. 
By James C. Jackson, M. D. t2mo, 48 pp. Paper, 25 cents. English Price, 1s. 

The Hygienic Hand-Book: Intended as a Practical Guide to the Sick Room. With an appendix, 
illustrative of the Hygeio-therapeutic movements, By R. T. Trall, M. D. 12mo, 300pp., 49 illustrations. Cloth, 
$1.25. English Price, ss. 

FOWLER & WELLS CO., 27 E. 2ist St., New York L. N. FOWLER & CO., 7 Imperial Arcade, Ludgate Circus, London 





Cloth, 
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THE OCCULT AND 
BIOLOGICAL JOURNAL 


POSSESSES EXCEPTIONAL FACILITIES for pre- 
senting to its readers lines of thought and investi- 
gation as yet undertaken by no other magazine. 

ORIENTAL RELIGIONS, their relation to CHRIS- 
TIAN DOCTRINES. 

ESOTERIC SCIENCES, their practical bearing and 
connection with the exact sciences.g 

BIOLOGY, the origin and unfoldment of life in its 
higher and occult, as well as its more material 
phases, treated in suc a manner as to be of invalu- 
ale help to the student. 

A CONTINUED LINE OF INSTRUCTIONS for indi- 
vidual development. 
SOLAR BIOLOGY and 

special attention. 

OC*ULT SIGNIFICANCE OF COLOR, TONE, and 
QUALITY of prevailing zodiacal sign considered in 
each number. 

This collection of rare and interesting material will be 
handsomely covered each month in the color of the 
prevailing zodiacal sign, and no time or expense will 
be spared to make this journal one of the leading 
periodicals of the day. 


H. E. BUTLER, Editor. 


15 cts. 


ASTROLOGY will receive 


Annual subscription, $150; sample copy, 


Foreign, 7s. 2d. Address 


ESOTERIC PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
APPLEGATE, CALIF. 





Der Deutsch-Amerikanische — 


NATURARZT 


This magazine is the first and only | 


German publication in America 
treating in the most popular -vay 
the 

SCIENCE OF 


NATURAL HEALING 


Every one interested in Health or 
the Healing Art should read it and 
practice its teaching. 


Issued monthly, $1.00 a year 
Single copy, - - t1ocents 


Published at CHICAGO, ILLS. 


118 Park Street, Station F 


E. GLEITSMANN, B.S.M.D.. German Naturarzt 
. Editor... 








THE WONDERFUL MISSION 


OF THE 


INTERNAL BATH 


The record of its cures and benefits reads like a revela 
tion to those hitherto un uainted sy it. It is used 
(by means of the J. B. L. CA BCA E,’’ the only 

entific appliance for this purpose) b: +. of the 
best-known people in New York and by! aX min- 
isters, lawyers, actors and other pespens whose intelli- 
gence gives unequivocal weight to their testimony. 


~ have thousands of testimonials from well-known 
people. 

The following is from one of Philadelphia’s most prom- 
inent and respected merchants: 


JOHN LUCAS 
PHILADELPHIA, JUNE 10, 1899. 
Dear Pror. TYRRELL: 

In response to vours of the 5th, = man living has 
greater cause to speak highly of ,\our J. B. L. Cascade 
than mvself, for, bad it not been bor its use a few years 
ago, I should not be living to-day. I was in charge of a 
faithful man nurse and the best medical attendance at 
Portland Springs and so low and ill. it was considered 
questionable by the doctors if I could reach my home 
alive, and death considered certain within a week after 
arrival. My attendant followed out ) our instructions to 
the letter in persevering with the use of sour 
aud though now in mv 76th year I am enjoying a fair 
share of hvalth, apart from weakness of mv heart, 

I recently returved from Jamaica, West Indies, travel- 
ling from one end to the other, per rail and in carriages, 
with comfort. I have bought and made presents of sour 
Cascade to several personal friends, all of whom are de- 
lighted with the wonderful results of its use. 

Very sincerely yours, 
: UCAS, 
Firm of Jonw Lucas & Co 


We want to send free to everv person, sick or well, a 
simple statement setting forth this treatment. It con- 
tains matter which must interest every thinking person. 
If .ou live in New York you are earnestlv invi to call, 
and make an a)/pointment for a free treatment, but if \ou 
can not call. write for our pamphlet ‘“The What, The Why, 

he Wav,”’ « hich will be sent free on application, together 
with our Great Special Offer for this month only. 


TYRRELL’S HYCIENIC INSTITUTE 
15628 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
(Between 4¢th and 47th Streets) 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Phrenviogical Journal, 





12 ADVERTISEMENTS. 
MILLER’S HOTEL * SrA itecrstieaes” | Yo §, SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY 


Three yoy walk from Madison Savege a Fifteen er 
Central rae Elevated | Law Building Send for our circulars. 


minutes trolley iy cose from t y 
and ele electro Indianapolis, Ind. 
~~ Lecture Hi 

Stores. am aut home-like = — 
tied Bath “t tb, era vier Electr! tric, and Homan Bathe co’ i f 100 diff t Lead N 

: +: ‘arkish, Electric, ont n- copies 0} eren ading News- 

nected with the Hotel, at speci«l rates — Estab- SAMPLE papers and Magazines sent to any ad- 

lished 30 years and just renovated rons out. dress upon receipt of 10 cents to pay for mailing. U.8, 

Rate $2 to $4 per day, $10 to $80 per week according to room. Subscription Agency, Law Building, Indianapolis, Ind, 

Ww. M. HAIGHT. Proprietor 




















WE RESTORE SICHT! / 


GLASSES RENDER 
DEFECTIVE VISION 
CHRONIC. 


Write for our 
ILLUSTRATED 
TREATISE, : 

Mailed Free. 3 

THE IDEAL COMPANY, 


ORK. 





Prot. Geo, Cozens will reside permanent 
ly at Dundas, Ontario, after October next but 
will keep in the lecture field. He is having 
greater success than ever, and intends to lect- 


ure in all the larger towns in Ontario the com- Ay, can be kept on Dixan’ s American Gra hite 
* 7 ; | encils ou reaki off every minu 
Ing Winter, and needs a young beginner to They write smoothest and last longest. ” Ask your 
travel with him. For this address in care of } dea er for DIXON s PENCI LS, or mention 
rT, " HE RENOLOGIOAL JOURNAL, and sen cents 
Fowler & Wells Co. , New York. Y in stamps for samples worth double the money. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, W.J. 





BAL, TE: 
dal . FREE to F.A.M. A 

c + oF.A.M. Anengrav- 

APPINESS: ing of the = = the Mys- 

teries, also large Catalogue o! 

Subscribe NOW for Masonic books and goods, 

with bottom prices. New Il- 


66 
IWI 99 | lustrated History of Free- 
masonry for Agents. Beware 











| 
| of spurious Masonic bvoks. 
The world’s leading Magazine of | REDDING & CO., Publishers 
Liberal and Advanced Thought. and Munufacturers of Mas- 
EDITED BY | onic Goods. No, 212 Broad- 
JOHN EMERY MCLEAN and CHARLES BRODIE PATTERSON. way, New York City. 

Contributions from the best-known writers on 

Science, Vhilosophy, Keligion, Psychology, | 
Metaphysies, Occultixim, ete. 

Now in its fourth year. | 

pd pa! annum. 20 cents a ry — } 

At all news-stands. or mailed by the publishers. } 

Send 10 cents for Sample Copy and Catalogue of | $1.00 per Year 10 Cents a Copy 
hew and important books on the above and kindred Send Stamp for Sample Copy 
subjects. A full line of Advanced Thought works 
kept constantly on hand. L. A. VAUGHT, Publisher 

THE ALLIANCE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 817 Inter-Ocean Bldg., Chicago, lils. 
“‘Life’’ Building, New York, N. Y. = es 
UNPARALLELED CLUBBING OFFER! 

By special arrangement with the publishers, we are 
enabled to send, to the same address for one year, um a Nh a ur e 
MIND and THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL ¢ titans plain ot 

FOR ONLY $2.00. World-Wide Repute 
bag is - 7 price of the ——- magazine alone, A 
and, as this offer is apt to be withdrawn at an early ; ; 
date, it ge bw availed of Ls gp tA Edited by Prof. Hen Haddock 
renewing subscribers to GICAL Subscription price, 50 t 
JOURNAL. womeetneearens 
FOWLER & WELLS CO.. a7 East 2ist St., New York | 1020 MarketiStreet - ‘San Francisco 
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J UST PU BLISH ED. Crown 8vo. 150 Pages. Price 2s. 6d. net. 


Post Free, 2s.9d. American Price, $1.00 


YOUR MESMERICG FORCES 


HOW 10 DEVELOP THEM 














GIVING FULL “ < y GIVING FULL 
AND r’ Za? | ww 
COMPREHENSIVE Rg Sey a || coupnenensive 
| a = instRucTiONs 
HOW 70 


MESMERIZE ROS get | MBSHERITE 








FRANK H. RANDALL 


This book gives more real, practical instruction 
than many of the expensive so-called ‘COURSES 
OF INSTRUCTION” advertised at $10.00. 

Agents wanted, write for terms. 








London: L. N. FOWLER & CO. 


¢ Imperial Arcade, Ludgate Circus 
NEW YORK: 27 East Twenty-First Street 
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The Dodds Hygelan Home 


4518 Washington Boul., St. Louis, Mo. 


In the Dodds Hygeian Home the patient is cured, not 
by drug medicines, which always waste vital force, but 
by employing those agents and influences which are 
life-giving and health-producing. The hygienic system 
embraces everything that is curative; nothing that 
injures or destroys vitalit ~f 

rs. Susanna W. and Mary Dodds have been estab- 
lished in St. Louis for more than a quarter of acentury, 
and are well known as able physicians. Hundreds of 
patients, both in the city and out of it, have been re- 
stored to health by them ; many of these patients had 
been given up by other doctors before coming under 
their treatment. Women, after being assured that 
nothing except an operation could cure them, have 
been successfully treated by these physicians, without 
resorting to the knife. The judicious use of the hygi- 
enic agents not only does away with drugging, but 
with the greater part of surgical work Were the 
practice of hygiene universal, health would be the rule 
and sickness the exception. 

The Drs. Dodds make a specialty of diseases of 
women ; also diseases of the digestive organs. ‘They 
cure every case of chronic diarrhoea and catarrb of 
the bowels, provided there is a fair amount of vitality 
to work with and the patient comes into their Home. 
In liver affections, obstinate constipation, and head- 
aches of long standing, as well as kidney disease in its 
earlier stages, they succeed in curing after other 
methods have been tried in vain. The hygienic treat- 
ment is applicable to every Known disease 

Patients received into our Home. Send for circular. 

Health in the Household or Hygienic Cookery, is for 
sale at our office ; price $2 00. 


Drs. S. W. and M. DODDS. 


A 3-Bladed 
Sportsman's Knife 
Worth $1.60. 





GIVEN 
AWAY 


This cut 1s one-half its size. Write at once and we will 
tell you how we doit. Address 


THE AMATEUR SPORTSMAN, 


27z PARK PLACE, NEW YORK. 


DO YOU EVER THINK 


Of the fate of the Prodigal Daughter? The 
Prodigal Son is forgiven aud received with re- 
joicing—why should different treatment be ac 
corded to his sister ? For a vivid, true picture 
of the conditions in homes and factories which 
produce thousands of so called fallen women 
every year, read ‘‘ The Prodigal Daughter ; or. 
The Price of Virtue.” by Rachel Campbell. 
Price, 25 cents. 
SPECIAL OFFER 

Lucifer, the Light Bearer, a weekly paper 
devoted to the discussion of sociai problems, 
will be sent free for thirteen weeks with each 
order for * The Prodigal Daughter.” Address 


F- M. HARMAN, 500 Fulton Street, Chicago, III. 


BECOME A VEGETARIAN 


And become stronger, healthier, happier, clearer-headed 
—and save mo pner arn abont Vegetarianism through 
THE VEGETARIAN MAGAZINE (reduced fac-simile of 
cover shown here). 








ADAM &@ HESIOD & = s ISAIAH & DANIEL @ PLATO § q 











POPE WEDENBORG @ VOLTAIRE @ FRANKLIN.@ WESLEY 


Ci 
the lise of Flesb, Fis and Fow! for Food==Uipbolds ie 
‘Scasient Worlds Aévocates hamantiana sin | 
Lao man oneas ImeraeyesCveronre of tt Xke Gear howe 
the Year e=Cen Cents the Copy 
) LINNEVS & GRAHAM WW SHELLEY — TOLSTO! @ OSCAR I g 


The Vegetarian Magazine stands for a cleaner body, a 
healthier mentality and a bigher morality. Advocates 











| disuse of flesh, fish and fowl as food ; hvgienicliving and 


| natural methods of obtaining health. 
| itarianism, purity and temperance in all things. 
| all that’s sensible, right and decent. 


| copies, 


Preaches human- 
Upholds 
Able contributors. 
Has a Household Department which tells how to prepare 
Healthful and Nutritious Dishes without the use of meats 
or animal fats. Gives valuable Tested Recipes and use- 
NE, SELE N OF FOODS, TABLE 

N, KITCHEN ECONOMY, CARE OF COOK- 
, etc. Full of timely hints on PREVEN- 
CURE OF DISEASE. Gives portraits of prom- 
inent vegetarians, and personal tanding. dis from those 
‘standing di 


8 WET HC TELLS HOW T 


MA 

WAYS TO INCREASE MUSCLE AND 
* Valuable hints on Child-Culture—how 
to inculcate unselfishness, benevolence and sympathy in 
children. A magazine for the whole family. "Uniquely 
srinted, well illustrated. Pages 10 inches in size. 
ublished monthly. Sent pooteaie to yous address, 1 
year, for $1; 6 mos, 50c.; 3 mos, 25c.; 1 mo. 10c, No free 
nd money to VEGETARIAN co., 80 

McVicker Theatre Building, c thie ago. 














WHAT CAN I DO WITH 
MY BOY? 


| Send for MIRROR OF THE MIND 


| for 





Practical Psychology 


(QUARTERLY MAGAZINE) 
25 cents paid for returned copies, No. 1, and 10 cents 
No. 2. Sample copy, November issue, mailed free. 
Latest number on sale at all newsstands, price 10 cents, 


| ~ Y PNUTISM and magnetism taught privately as 
| practically applied to medicine. 
| business, educational and social affairs. 


Well-illustrated, 112-page book, 50 cents. 
WM. A. BARNES 505 Mass. AVENUE, Boston, Mass. 
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